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This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards the exclusive process 
that makes Wolfschmidt SO clear. SO clean 22 e SO obviously superior to other potables 
aspiring to the time-honored name of vodka. Wolfschmidt transmutes tomato juice. 
orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never does it intrude on the flavor 
of the mixer, nor reveal itself on your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt 


» SSS how well if deserves its reputation as the world’s hinest vodka. 


GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A 








& A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB will 


> 


“*All our married life, Kathleen and I have 
kept a boat. But now that I’m retired, we 
spend more time on Chesapeake Bay than 
on dry land. We anchor and fish, or just 
cruise around lazily. Thanks to the $300 
check that comes in every month, we’re 
not just Sunday sailors. 

‘“‘When we first moved to the point in 
1943, it seemed a shame we couldn’t get 
more fun out of living near the water. But 
five days a week and every other Saturday 
I'd beoff at seven to catch the train to work. 

“Then one evening Kathleen mentioned 
seeing our neighbor, Mr. Barrett, taking 
his boat out every day recently. He used 
to commute to Baltimore, and she was 
worried he’d lost his job. The next Sunday, 
I ran into him. And he told me. He’d re- 
tired! | was amazed. He looked much too 
young. I told him how lucky he was. 

“**Luck nothing!’ hesaid. ‘It’smy Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan—the one 
way I could find to get financial security 
for life. It took me just fifteen years! You 
could do it, too. You have a good job. And 


How we retired in 15 years with *300 a 


month 


you're young enough. That’s all you need.’ 
“That evening I noticed a Phoenix Mu- 
tual ad in a magazine. I clipped the coupon 
and sent for the booklet. When it arrived 
in the mail, Kathleen and I read about all 
the Phoenix Mutual Plans. ‘Well, this is 
real security!’ she said. ‘We’ll never have 
to worry about ups and downs of the stock 
market, or about outliving our savings.’ 
‘“‘Last summer, my first check for $300 
arrived —and did we ever celebrate! We’ve 
been having the time of our lives ever since. 
And to think we'll never have to worry 
about an income as long as we live.”’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of 
from $50 to $300 a month or more—be- 
ginning at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send 
the coupon and receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans are 
available for women. Don’t delay. Send 
for your copy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS 


AUGUST, 1959 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
307 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page booklet showing new retirement 
income plans. 


Plan for Men OQ) 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address 


Plan for Women ™ 

















demonstrate how much you can save and gain continuously as a member 
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BOTH| THESE CHURCHILL 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING 

PEOPLES 


by Winston S. 
Churchill 


RETAIL Price 924 
(if Bought Separately) 
**‘A set that now be- 
longs with Shake- 
speare in every Eng- 
lish-speaking home’’ 








THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
by Winston S. Churcbill 


RETAIL Price 939 
(tf Bought Separately) 
‘*‘A monumental achievement. but 


even more, perhaps, a monument 
to the man who created it’’ 
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SETS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


TEN VOLUMES | rota: price it soucnrt seraratety $63 | 
FOR ONLY $6 


. » » if you join the Club now and agree 
to buy six books during the next year from 
over 200 that will be made available 


GOOD SENSE: A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
E B+ purpose of this extraordinary offer 


is to demonstrate in a dramatic way 
the Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly receive 
valuable library volumes—either completely 
without charge or at a small traction of their 
price — simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The two Churchill 
sets offered here are excellent examples of 
the kind of books members regularly receive 
trom the Club. Each of these ten volumes 
was a Book-of-the-Month Club Selection at 
the time it was published. 

* Both the Churchill sets will be sent 
with the first book you purchase under the 
simple conditions set forth above. (See cou- 
pon for books to begin with. ) 


*x You have a wide choice always— 
over 200 books a year—and you will pay, 
on the average, 20% less for the books you 
choose. 


* If you continue after buying the six 
books called for in this trial membership, 
with every second Club choice you buy you 
will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging around $6 in re- 
tail value. Since the inauguration of this 
profit-sharing plan, more than $220,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) have been 
earned and received by Club members as 


Book-Dividends. 

* More important than the saving, this 
sensible system will keep you from miss- 
ing the books you intend to read. 











DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
by Boris Pasternak 
Price (to members only) $4.50 
C) THE UGLY AMERICAN 
by William J. Lederer and Winston S&S 
[] ONLY IN AMERICA (plus postage) . 
a THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


Edited byw Charles Neider 
Price (to membera onty) 84.95 
a ELIZABETH THE GREAT 
by Elizabeth Jenkins 
Price (to members only) £3.95 
[] THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY bers at 
by John Kenneth Galbraith 
s5 tA 
Ss. J. PERELMAN 
by 5. J. Perelman 
Price (to members onty) $4.95 
WHAT WE MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNIS™ 
by Harry and Bona 
Overatreet 87.9 
a ENDURANCE: Shackieton's 
incredible Voyage 


choices 
Dividend® with 


by Alfred Lanseir e 
Price (to membera only) 84 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. INC 
345 Hudson Street. 


Piease enroll me as a member of the 7 ie the-Month Club® and send 
Churchill's The 


Eugene Burdick 82.95 History of the English-Speaking Peoples (in four volumes), billing me $6.00 


by Harry Golden $4.00 left agree to purchase at least five 
Alternates—during the first vear I am a member 
onl four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membe ship 

K TWAIN 
MAR w I have the right to cancel my membershinp any time after buying six Club 
After my sixth purchase, if 
every second Selection—or 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: . 
pecial combined price—is counted 
ing Book-Dividend credit. 


Rooks for Canadian members are usually priced — highe 


from Toronto duty free. and may be paid for ir 


As98s 
New York 14. N. Y. 


Second Werl Wer fin six volumes) and 


checked at the 
additional monthly Selections— 
Thereafter I need buy 


the purchase of my first selection 


I am to receive a Book 
Alternate—I buy (A smal! 


I continue, 


Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem 
as a single book in reckon- 
and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


(Please print plainly) 


Zone State 


are shipped 
r Can ~E.. currency 
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because I just called the folks Long Distance. 
You'll feel wonderful, too, every time you enjoy a 


Long Distance telephone visit with your family! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM /¢ 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


I feel wondertu/... 
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Dear Reader: 


On page 30, you'll find an unusual picture 
story of an unusually happy marriage. Fa- 
mous illustrator David Stone Martin and his 
wife Gloria are shown leading a joyous ex- 
istence in their off-beat home at Malibu, 
California. Present, but unseen in the pic- 
tures, is photographer Dan Budnik, 26, for 
whom this story was much more than a pro- 
fessional assignment. Dan and Gloria were 
childhood friends on Long Island, and met 
again years later when both were art stu- 
dents. Dan had become a member of what he 
calls the “Beach Generation,” selling drift- 
wood lamps for a living. Through Gloria, Dan 
met David and the three became fast friends. Some months after 
David and Gloria were married, Dan gave them a remarkable pic- 
ture album of their life together. The pictures, a number of which 
appear in our story, form an intriguing record of the romance be- 
tween the 45-year-old artist and his wife, who is 15 years his junior. 

Like David, Dan is also an artist. After completing two years at 
the Art Students League of New York, he was drafted into the 
Army in 1953, where he developed an interest in photography. 
Following his discharge in 1955, Dan invested in a Leica. He ex- 
perimented with it in his skylighted New York studio and sub- 
sequently became a full-time shutterbug. 

Dan's first big professional break was also a personal break. Last 
December, CORONET bought his picture story, “My Girl.” The girl 
was pert, pretty Toby Gemperle, a model. Dan promptly married 
his luck. Part of their honeymoon was spent in the Stone Martins’ 
cliff-hugging beach home. But it came to a photo finish when the 
great Malibu Beach fire broke out. Dan and Toby rushed off to take 
pictures on the smoky slopes. They are now settled in New York, 
where Toby works as a model while Dan is busy finishing another 
CORONET picture story which will appear next month. 


The. HLitous 
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il. re st Omi “« Ds a ent Ntawa. Canada Postmaster: end LA rm 35 to ¢ ORONE T. 
C rol t "Br ‘ildi n Boulde ole ‘Subseri oti on Rates: $: +.00 per vear in adver S55 AS for two years 


Budnik: he married his tuck. 
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3 Planters’ Punch, 


: gir, Means 


Myers Rum! 


Bins 




















Here’s alchemy that puts arctic coolness and tropic 
tang in the same glass. It’s Planters’ Punch fashioned 
to piquant perfection with spicy, nut brown myers 
rum. What thirst quenching delight! What persua- 
sive richness! And remember tradition calls for... 
yes, insists on myers Jamaica rum. 





ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND COOKERY WRITE: GENERAL 
WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, DEPT. C-15 
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AT AMAZING LOW COST-—TAKES MINUTES A DAY! 


Revolutionary New Monthly “Progress Kits’’ Develop the Abilities 
You Need to Win Faster Promotion, Increase Your Earning Power 


Now — in your own home — you can 
master the fundamentals of success — 
pave the way to a richer life for yourself and 
your family. You can benefit from the most 
practical, scientific plan ever devised to help 
men increase their earning power. Others 
have paid hundreds of dollars to learn the 
tested and proven success secrets now avail- 
able to you in this remarkable new Program 
at the low cost of only a few pennies a day. 


The New Nelson Doubleday 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 


PROGRAM 


Month by month, the Nelson Doubleday 
Personal Success Program will show you 
how to develop the basic executive abilities 
that pay such handsome dividends today. 
One by one you'll acquire the important 
skills that mark “the man on the way up’ 
— skills in getting along with people — cre- 
ating new ideas — understanding business 
figures — winning new friends wherever 
you go — speaking in public — organizing 
your time efficiently — writing business 
letters, reports and memos. 

You start with a remarkable memory 
trainer. Then every 30 days you will receive 
a new self-training Progress Kit on an im- 
portant phase of the Program — another 
shortcut to mastery of an essential success 
subject. 

There has never been anything like these 
“Progress Kits” available — for complete- 
ness, authority and detailed step-by-step 
guidance. Nothing has been left out. The 
expert business leaders, psychologists and 
educators who planned the Program have 
included all the know-how and actual prac- 
tice you need. Their simplified new self-i -in- 
struction method enables you to gain “prac- 
tical experience” in the odd moments that 
now go to waste every day. 
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Sample ‘Memory Trainer Kit" only 10¢ 


To introduce you to this new kind of per- 
sonal achievement plan, Nelson Doubleday 
offers you a valuable “sample kit” almost as 
a gift. You'll receive a remarkable 10,000 
word handbook — How To Remember 
Names and Faces — that gives you the 
secrets of professional memory experts. In 
the first five pages you'll learn one easy 
trick that will double your memory power 
— overnight. Soon your new “automatic 
memory” for names, faces, facts will win 
new friends, gain recognition on the job. 

As with each Progress Kit in the Pro- 
gram, a set of handy practice and applica- 
tion cards accompanies the memory hand- 
book to help you “learn by doing.” Slip 
them into the pocket holder provided — for 
use in your spare moments. They've been 
scientifically planned to add a “real life” 
dimension to self-instruction. 

Along with your memory training ma- 
terial—as an extra bonus to launch your own 
Personal Success Program—you will receive 
a complete self-evaluation aptitude test. 

Will you invest 10¢ in your future? 
There’s plenty of room for you “at the top.” 
Leaders are sought and welcomed more 
than ever in the business world today. To be- 
gin qualifying for the opportunities ahead, 
accept the valuable introductory package of- 
fered by the Personal Success Program for 
only 10¢. There is no obligation whatever — 
and no salesman will call. This is a “demon- 
stration offer.” 

If you are delighted with your first kit 
and wish to continue with the Program, you 
will receive a new Progress Kit each month, 
for which you will pay — not the many dol- 
lars charged by most “schools” — but only 
$1 plus small shipping cost. You stop when- 
ever you like. Mail the coupon today. 
Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Pro- 
gram, Garden City, N 


(continued on next page) 
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Program Gives 
to Executive Skills 


Special Introductory Offer—Start with this 


“MEMORY-TRAINER’ KIT 


for only 


1. “HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES 
AND FACES’’—the self-instruc- 
tion handbook that increases 
your memory power up to 
500% in a few weeks. You 
possess a skill that’s worth a 
million when you can instantly 
recall names, faces, facts. 


2. POCKET-TRAINER MEMORY 
CARDS—an exclusive feature of 
the Personal Success Program “ oe eee 
that allows you to sharpen your fm a 
memory with‘‘reallife’’practice. ay 

Handy pocket holder included. : 


3. HANDSOME DESK FILE—pic- 
tured at right, for convenient 
storing of your Progress Kits. 


4. FREE BONUS GIFT: 

Self-Scoring APTITUDE TEST — 
Complete < e self-evalu- 
ator that scientifically reveals 
to you — and you alone — your 
present aptitudes, vocational in- 
terests, and ‘‘hidden potential.’’ 


Send Only 10¢ Today — 
Stop When You Like 


g Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program 
Dept. 9-CR-8, Garden City, New York 


I enclose 10 cents to help cover shipping charges. Send me at once my introductory package 
containing 1) handbook ‘“‘How to Remember Names and Faces” 2) practice and application 
cards, plus pocket Card Holder 3) handsome desk-top File Case and 4) self-scoring 
Aptitude Test. 

After examining this package, I will decide whether or not I wish to continue with the 
Program. If not, I will simply let you know. If I do continue you will send me a new 
Progress Kit each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated to take any minimum 
number of kits, and I am free to stop at any time. 


Print 








SAME OFFER IN CANADA: 
Personal Success Program, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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Keeping a cool head; immaturity loves company; woes of Joe College 


COUNTING TEN 


When you count to ten instead of 
blowing your top in a crisis, you are 
resisting a physical urge that dates 
back to cave-man days. When angry 
or afraid, adrenalin pours into your 
blood stream, blood rushes to your 
brain and you are ready to react 
physically. Such violent reaction 
was necessary to survival in primi- 
tive times, says Dr. Lawrence E. 
Morehouse, director of U.C.L.A.’s 
Human Performance Laboratory. 
But in the modern world, a rash 
response can sometimes cost you 
your job or happiness. 

The wise executive will ask a 
business rival to repeat an upsetting 
proposal in order to gain a valuable 
“cooling off” period. Others faced 
with high-tension situations may 
find it helpful to use such tricks as 
taking two deep breaths before 
speaking or acting impetuously. 


MATING IMMATURITY 


Many emotionally weak persons are 
inclined to find in marriage a neu- 
rotic “crutch.” The state of matri- 
mony, in fact, seems to appeal more 
to such individuals than to less 
neurotic persons. 

In comparative studies of mar- 
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ried and single individuals, Floyd 
M. Martinson, of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, found that other 
things being equal (such as age, 
class status and I.Q.), persons who 
marry early show greater ego de- 
ficiency and less emotional adjust- 
ment than do people who remain 
single longer. 

Dr. Martinson’s conclusions are 
based on a study of 64 men, half of 
whom were married and half of 
whom were not, four years after 
high school. In a similar study of 


»® 


99 single girls and 59 married ones, 
he found that single girls had better 
health adjustment, were more so- 
cially aggressive and were better 
adjusted emotionally. 


COLLEGE CARES 


The popular image of the college 
student is of a carefree character 
happily caught between cramming 
and dating. But this picture of the 
worry-free, ivy-covered world is 
wrong, indicates a report by Dr. 
Melyvin L. Selzer, associate psy- 
chiatrist at the University of Mich- 

igan’s Health Service. 
Of 506 students interviewed by 
the mental hygiene clinic, slightly 
(cont’d on p. 14) 








No waiting 
for copies 


with 
the 
fastest 
copying 
machine 
that 
anyone 
can 
Use 


Only Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 
Here’s the quickest copying method 


of all. The simplest, too. Because it’s 
completely electric, your ‘“Thermo- 


Fax’’ Copying Machine is ready 
whenever you need it. No chemicals 
to bother with. No negative to make 
before getting a completely dry copy 
for instant use. 


It’s so fast and easy that anyone 
can copy needed information in just 
4 seconds. It’s so versatile that many 
also use it as a billing, accounting, 
addressing and labeling machine. To 
learn how it can speed your office 
systems at low cost, call your local 
dealer. Or mail the coupon. 


seceee Wfimmesota Affinine ann A\ffanuracrurine company.....- 


Name_._ 


Company 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX™ | 
A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING ANO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY City 


Address. 
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«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DCB-89, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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This is the Relax-A-cizor you read about 
in the editorial article, “It Buzzes Away 
the Bulges” in CORONET. 





dis Cristy tells 


— 


— 


. 


Me. Ss 


~ 


re you slender... yet bothered 
by bulges? Are you only slightly 
over your correct size...and not 
interested in dieting? Relax-A 
cizor is your way. No diet. No weight-loss. 
Yet inches vanish from hips, waist. 
tummy, arms, thighs... almost like magic 
... While you rest, at HOME! 
Relax-A-cizor requires NO EFFORT. 
never makes you fee] tired... yet it is 
real. slimming exercise. It is not a vibrator 
or couch. It is the ONLY home unit that 
does not depend upon diet for results! 


You save time and money, too. No 
more long trips to expensive salons. You 
use your Relax-A-cizor privately at home 
for less than 5c a day. So convenient. So 
quick and easy to use. 

Many women lose an inch or two 
the first week or so...and with No diet 
or weight-loss! No other home method 
makes such a promise... Relax-A-cizor 
reduces inches without diet or weight- 
loss! 

Relax-A-cizor is a tiny, attractive 
machine. Looks like a small makeup case. 
It causes “beautifying, reducing exercise 
that trims away inches.” Easy to use.. 
simply place “Beauty Belts” or pads over 
bulges of hips. waist, abdomen. thighs. 
turn a dial and Relax-A-cizor does you 
slimming exercise while you rest, read, 
watch T.V. or even sleep! 

ENT) 
CORON ET 
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~ RELAX-A-CIZOR, 980 N. LA CIENEGA, LOS ANGELES 


how SLENDER women can 
“REDUCE their hips... 


“No diet. No weight-loss, yet inches vanish almost like magic! 





This is the safe, sensible, econom- 
ical home method used by more than 
300,000 women. Praised by such famous 
magazines as Vogue, Harpers Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Charm, Glamour, Coronet 

. and newspaper beauty editors coast-to- 
coast. (Send Coupon for Free Beauty 


Articles.) 


Just a few of our famous slender users: Doris 
Day, Eleanor Powell, Jolie Gabor, Patrice Munsell. 
Lisa Farraday, Lola Albright, Helen Grayco and 
Helen O'Connell. 


Diet may cause sagging and loss 
from bust, neck and face. Relax-A-cizor 
does NOT: instead it firms and tightens 
your waist, hips, thighs and abdomen. 
New FACIAL exercises and tightens muscles 
under eyes and chin. Chest muscles that 
help support the bust are exercised with 
“Beauty Pads.” A special “Back Pad” 
gives soothing exercise to the muscles that 
aid erect posture. 

Clinically tested by physicians... 
Physicians in New York City, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia conducted hundreds of 
“test cases” to prove the complete safety 
of the product and the remarkably fast 
results. 

Husbands use Relax-A-cizor, too 

.to reduce the size of their bulging 
waistlines...for soothing RELAXING exer- 
cise of tired, aching back and feet mus- 
cles. Relax-A-cizor is for the WHOLE FAM- 
ILY...teenagers to glamorous Grandma. 
Everyone uses it! 
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Users report results ... Mrs. Evelyn Brant- 
weiner of Allentown, Pennsylvania writes: ‘I've 
lost 4 inches from my waist, 3 inches from hips 
and 2 inches from my thighs in 3 months.’’ Mrs. 
Caglia of San Jose, California says: ‘‘After about 
3 weeks I took my ae down from 46” to 374,” 
waistline from 33” to 26”.’’ She says that a did 
not diet. Mary A. y, AA, New Bedford, in 1 
month lost 3 inches around her waist and her 
hips; her dress size went from 2015 to 1 


Free: . .. WRITE TODAY for 
“You... the work of Art”, reprinted from 
Charm magazine, plus complete illustrated 
booklets about “How to Reduce Inches at 


Home”. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
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continued 


more than a third were found to be 
psychoneurotic, over a fifth were 
classed as schizophrenes, and nearly 
a fourth were victims of other per- 
sonality disorders. Though these 
students were either self-referred 
or referred by the faculty to the 
clinic, the figures show, says Dr. 
Selzer, that there is a marked ten- 
dency to minimize the serious na- 
ture of mental disturbance in col- 
lege students. Collegians have just 
as much mental trouble as the rest 
of the population. 


PUTTING THE BITE OFF 


When on picnics or other outings, 
you can defend yourself against the 
bites of bees and other stinging in- 
sects by following some simple pre- 
cautions. According to Dr. R. A. 
Morse and R. L. Ghent, both of the 
Department of Entomology at Cor- 
nell University, white or light-col- 
ored clothing is less provocative to 
bees than dark colors, while suede 
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or other leather seem to be espe- 
cially irritating to them. 

Other investigators have reported 
that smooth, hard-finished khaki, 
drill, or nylon clothing are less at- 
tractive to black flies and mosqui- 
toes than blue denim or serge. Hair 
oils and perfume should also be 
avoided, since their floral odor acts 
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as a lure. When attacked by sting- 
ing insects, it’s best to cover your 
face and back away slowly, since 
they are more likely to attack a 
moving object. The researchers 
add that insect repellents, which 
may be effective against insects 
searching for food, are of little use 
in warding off stinging insects. 


WELL-TO-DO REBELS 


Juvenile delinquents are thought to 
come mostly from underprivileged, 
lower-class homes. But the fact is 
that upper-class children are also 
delinquent, according to Dr. Her- 
bert Herskovitz of the Devereux 
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Foundation Institute for Research 
and Training. 

In a study of 55 adolescent boys in 
a private residential school, Dr. 
Herskovitz found that they com- 
mitted delinquencies similar to 
those of more deprived children. 
The difference, he says, is that when 
a well-to-do child commits a crime, 
he is regarded as “spoiled” by his 
advantages. Actually, says Dr. Her- 
skovitz, the “spoiled” child’s crimes 
against society result from short- 
comings within his family, just as do 
the criminal actions of less-priv- 
ileged children. 

In another study of 194 grade 
school girls conducted at Cornell 
University, it was disclosed that, in 
general, adolescent girls follow their 
mothers’ advice rather than follow 
the lead of their friends. However, 
girls from better educated families, 
says researcher Virginia Bersohn, 
do not heed their mothers’ advice as 
frequently as girls from less edu- 
cated families. Wy 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Nice weather for Butyl tires, too! 





Tires of Butyl stop faster on wet roads than others do on dry. This new, proved 
miracle rubber — developed by Esso Research — outperforms in other ways, too. 
Butyl tires are squeal-free even on the sharpest turn. They age 

better — won't crack. They absorb thumps and bumps, 

cushioning the road and adding greater comfort to your ride. 

Once again, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE 


MONTH 


Edd Byrnes: confident “Kookie” 


it HIS AVID READING of fan mag- 
azines a few years ago, Edward 
Byrnes noted that Rock Hudson, 
Tony Curtis and other actors from 
underprivileged backgrounds had 
crashed the movies through de- 
termination and sheer bravado. 
Being a “Dead End Kid” himself, 
the ambitious Byrnes decided to 
model his campaign for stardom 
on their stunts. 

Now, at 26, Byrnes co-stars 
weekly on ABC-TV’s popular mys- 
tery adventure series, 77 Sunset 
Strip. And in his next movie, Yel- 
lowstone Kelly, he shares billing 
with Clint Walker, another TV- 
created hero. 

With only $110 as a stake, Byrnes 
drove from New York to California 
in the spring of 1956 to conquer 
Hollywood. He was convinced his 
self-assurance would make up for 
inexperience. “It just never occur- 
red to me that I might get nowhere,” 
he recalls with some amazement. 

Fortified with photographs 
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stamped with a phony list of pro- 
fessional appearances, he distrib- 
uted these all over Hollywood—an 
idea gleaned from reading about 
Rock Hudson’s start—without suc- 
cess. “But I wouldn't let myself get 
sidetracked,” says Byrnes. “I had 
made up my mind to take only act- 
ing jobs, no matter how tough 
things got.” 

Fortunately, he found acting jobs 
with small playhouses (at $22 
weekly) after the first six months. 
One day, driving on Sunset Boule- 
vard, Byrnes recognized an agent 
in an adjoining car at a traffic stop. 
He flipped his picture through the 
agent's car window, and drove on. 
The next day the agent telephoned. 
“You've got guts, kid,” he told 
Byrnes: and _ shortly thereafter 
found work for the nervy novice. 

After playing small movie parts, 
Byrnes landed a job in Cheyenne, 
a TV western. His acting and per- 
sonable appearance (6’, 165 pounds, 
blue eyes) led Warner Brothers to 
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sign him to a seven-year contract. 
Not long afterward, actor Tab 
Hunter refused to appear in 
Darby's Rangers, and was sus- 
pended. The studio gave Byrnes 
the part, and later cast him as a 
jive-talking young killer in the 
pilot film for 77 Sunset Strip. He 
turned in such an excellent per- 
formance that Warners decided to 
co-star him with Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr., and Roger Smith in the series. 
Byrnes’ chatter was incorporated 
into his part as “Kookie,” a car- 
hop who often helps the private 
detectives. Constantly combing his 
brown hair and reacting to situa- 
tions in a flip, devil-may-care style, 
“Kookie’”—and Byrnes—found a 
quick following among TV fans. 


Edd (a spelling he adopted be- 


cause he dislikes being called 
Eddie) is delighted with his sudden 
fame. But he is shrewdly looking 
around for new horizons. This 
shrewdness stems from a life of 
deprivation in New York City 


Biond Connie Stevens gives Byrnes singing support. 
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slums. Byrnes is the oldest of three 
children born to an Army staff 
sergeant and his wife. He says 
frankly that his father, who died 
when Edd was 15, was an alcoholic, 
and sometimes prone to cruelty. 
Edd helped his mother by work- 
ing before and after school. His 
chief recreation was gymnastics, at 
which he still works out. As a 
boy, movies provided Byrnes with 
the only means of escape to a world 
of luxury. He determined to be- 
come an actor—and make this fan- 
tasy world a reality for himself. 
Broadway walk-on roles, plus 
summer stock, gave him some act- 
ing experience. Then one day, he 
recalls, he came upon this quota- 
tion: “Don’t wait for your ship to 
come in; row out to meet it.” Pack- 
ing his small wardrobe, he super- 
confidently set out for California. 
His TV success and long-term 
movie contract haven't helped 
Byrnes relax. He spends week ends 
sunning in Palm Springs—to keep 
in view of movie moguls. And he 
recently launched another career 
with Kookie, Kookie, a_ record 
which features more talking than 
singing. His teenage fans sent its 
sales spiraling toward the 1,000,000 
mark this spring and created a de- 
mand for more of his “vocalizing.” 
Today, Byrnes shares a two-story 
house in the Hollywood Hills, over- 
looking the Pacific Ocean, with his 
Labrador retriever, Trouper, and 
actor-writer Dennis McCarthy. 
And as he whizzes down the Cali- 
fornia freeways in his white Thun- 
derbird, he says he sometimes gets 
that feeling of luxury he had gone 
after so determinedly just three 
years ago. —Mark NICHOLS 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Sleepwalkers fighting loneliness: Novak and March. 


Middle of the Night finds two 
lonely people tossing and turning 
through ae difficult adjustment 
period in their lives. The man is 
an aging (56) widower (played by 
Fredric March), pathetically de- 
pendent on visits to his married 
children for divertissement. The 
girl (Kim Novak), a secretary in 
his garment manufacturing firm 
and a divorcee at 24, is engulfed by 
confused yearnings. 

She accepts her boss’ dinner 
invitations—and, gradually, his ad- 
vances—without seriously consid- 
ering the consequences. He pro- 
poses marriage, and their respective 
families object violently because 
of the couple’s age difference. But 
their great need for each other 
transcends this and other obstacles. 

Unfortunately, author Paddy 
Chayefsky is too explicit about his 
heroine’s amorous escapades, rob- 
bing her of sympathy. Ineptly act- 
ed by Miss Novak, the girl emerges 
as an uninteresting neurotic. But 
March’s brilliant performance is of 
Academy Award caliber. 
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The Five Pennies doesn’t short- 
change moviegoers. It carries 
Danny Kaye a step further into 
serious acting, but retains his mad- 
cap comedy antics. 

The movie is based on the real- 
life story of a jazz musician who 
abandoned his band, “Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies,” to care for 
his polio-stricken daughter until 
she could walk again. 

The writing-producing-directing 
team of Melville Shavelson and 
Jack Rose has succeeded in giving 
the story an aura of warmth and 
authenticity; added to this are in- 
terludes of jazz and hilarious sa- 
tires of radio commercials. Kaye’s 
duet with Louis Armstrong of 
When the Saints Go Marchin’ In 
—dressed up with new lyrics by 
Sylvia Fine—is, in the jazz ver- 
nacular, “a gasser.”’ 

Kaye deftly alternates humor and 
pathos; Barbara Bel Geddes plays 
Mrs. Nichols with just the right 
light touch and Bob Crosby turns 
in a sharp caricature of a “sweet- 


music” bandleader. —M.N. 


Kaye cuts up on bandstand for Barbara Bel Geddes. 
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If you have an ulcer 


... dont go to bed on an empty stomach! 


AIDING the icebox 
just before bedtime 
is a happy Ameri- 
can custom. Almost 
:: everybody enjoys a 
con ev vening snack. 


But if you have an ulcer, eating 
before going to bed has become 
more than a mere pleasure. It's 
usually part of the dietary pro- 
gram your doctor urges you to fol- 
low. He doesn't want you to go 
without food from dinnertime to 
breakfast. He knows that frequent 
eating relieves your ulcer pain, 
because food combines with the 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
to alleviate the irritation of the 
ulcer, calming the spasm. 

The question of what to eat can 
present quite a problem. You must 
eat often, but your condition 
limits your choice of foods. Also, 
if you have been on a high milk- 
and-cream diet, you may well 
have the additional problem of 
overweight, making it important 
for you to find foods that add to 
your pleasure, but not to your 
waistline. 

That's why so many doctors 


suggest the addition of sweet, low- 
calorie D-Zerta® Pudding to the 
ulcer diet. When prepared with 
whole milk, D-Zerta Pudding is 
another way for you to get some 
of the milk benefits you need. Yet 
it is made without sugar and one 
serving has only 94 calories. 
D-Zerta Pudding comes in three 
smooth, satisfying flavors. You can 
enjoy it at mealtime... at bed- 
time...in fact, as often as you like. 


You ll also be glad to know that 
D-Zerta comes in a gelatin as well 
as in a pudding ...to add delight- 
ful variety to your fr equent meals. 
D-Zerta Gelatin is made without 
sugar, too, and has only 12 calo- 
ries a serying. Flavors include 
lemon, lime, orange and imitation 
cherry, strawberry and raspberry. 
D-Zerta Gelatin combines well 
with strained foods for temptingly 
different entrees and salads. 


Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Pudding and D-Zerta Gelatin. 
Hell recommend them. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, the 
makers of Jell-O® Desserts. Both 
Pudding and Gelatin are avail- 
able at grocery stores everywhere. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) f 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Double change purse imported 
from Spain is made of fine, supple 
calf and lined in satin. Heavy 
gold-plated frames. Measures 4” 
x 4” over-all. Red with black lining 
or black with red lining. $12.50 pp. 
House of European Specialties C, 
22 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Matching feather pins provide a 
light jewelry touch for her ward- 
robe. Reproductions of old-time 
feather quills; each is 2” long. Of 
dull finish gold-plated metal with 
safety catch. By Roger Van §S Inc. 
Set of 2, $2.45 pp. Style Shoppe, 
Dept. COR, Freehold, New Jersey. 


Perma-print check protector makes 
sure that checks cannot be tam- 
pered with. Prints amount in red or 
black indelible ink. Small enough 
to fit into desk drawer. Choice of 
gray, green or beige color. $29.50 
pp. Gotham Fast Mail, Dept. M, 550 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


United States commemorative 
stamps picturing boats and ships 
from the turn of the century will 
rate a stamp of approval from phil- 
atelists. Set consists of 21 stamps; 
no two are alike. A collector’s bar- 
gain at 25¢ pp. Garcelon Stamp 
Company, Dept. PCR, Calais, Maine. 


Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund 
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NSIDE the marvelous 
salons of fantastic marble 
and bronze of the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
you hear the strings and 
the horns of the National 
Symphonic Orchestra, the 
unforgettable inspiration of 
Beethoven comes to life 
again : 

Mexico has its own wonder- 

ful Symphonic Orchestra, its 

string ensembles, magnificent 

musical groups for ballet, for 

the theatre... art galleries, 

archeological museums and 

many other artistic facets...! 

’ This, combined with its 
fabulous panoramas, with its 

folklore, luxurious hote!s, 

P ¢/ tasty cuisine and numerous 
f ; } highways means that the 
* i= : tourist finds a country of 
A vivid contrasts in which he 

¢ f may enjoy to a maximum 
’ the pleasure of traveling... 


/ v Know Mexico...! and if 
f a 7 you have already had the 
Awe pleasure of knowing it, visit 
it again now...! 
Enjoy life in Mexico... 
Ob Wishwe Boulevard WUEVA ORLLAN 203 Si Charles street a la Mexicana...! 
Monee SI as 4 roron' 0 AMADA J Bioo: street West 
B08 Walker Ave MONTREAL CANADA 1155 Phellep s Square Seste 206 


miami | ORDA 4 wmbus Arcade AN ANTONIO TETAS 0S t leave 
niw rors 630 filth Avenwe 80 waSwingion 0 C 1302 Connecticut 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT, REFORMA 35 MEKICO 0.F 








PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Hood ’n comb hair dryer can be 
used 3 ways. Blows warm air di- 
rectly from dryer, damp dries hair 
by combing with comb attachment 
and circulates air in hood attach- 
ment. In pink, yellow or blue. By 
Ronson. $19.95 pp. Famous Barr 
Co., COR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Head of a woman by Rima is out- 
standing piece of modern sculpture. 
Cast in Artstone; measures 9” high. 
Black or white. $8.99 pp. Send 15¢ 
in coin for catalog of reproductions 
of famous masterpieces. Wynn's 
Warehouse, Dept. CO-3, 239 Great 
Neck Rd., Great Neck, New York. 


Push-button Quik-Chek adds up 
prices as you shop; keeps accurate 
running total of what you are 
spending. Compact unit fits into 
palm of hand; adds up to $20. Sim- 
ple to operate. Fine for game scores 
too. $2.00 pp. Dorothy Damar, 717 
Damar Blidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Golden brass switch plates will 
add a bright touch to your walls. 
Antique raised design. Non-tar- 
nishing; matching screws. Single 
plate $1.50 ea. or 3 for $3.95. 
Double size $1.95 ea. or 3 for 
$5.00 pp. Elron Inc., Dept. C, 352 
W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 172 
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GAIN TONIGHT 


By NORMA JEAN CARSON 


OR YEARS, medical men have 

been seeking a safer answer to 
this age-old problem of sleeplessness. 

The first hint of success came 
when a group of bio-chemists devel- 
oped a new non-narcotic formula 
which was found to induce drowsi- 
ness. It had no unfavorable side 
effects and created no habit-form- 
ing dependency. But the question 
was—would it really help those 
who suffer from insomnia? It is one 
thing to induce sleep in persons who 
have no trouble sleeping. It is quite 
another to do as much for those 
with long histories of sleeplessness. 

In a major New York hospital, 
clinical tests were arranged for a 
large group of chronic insomnia 
victims. During a three-month 
period, these new sleeping tablets 
proved just as effective as barbitu- 
rates. Nine out of ten patients 
showed immediate improvement. 
They fell asleep an average of one 
hour and twenty minutes sooner 
and slept for a considerably longer 
period each night. The successful 
results of these tests recently were 
reported to the medical profession 


in the Journal of Gerontology. 

These new non-habit forming 
tablets can now be obtained in 
drug stores under the trade name of 
Sleep-Eze. Because they are so much 
safer than barbiturates, druggists in 
every state are allowed to dispense 
them without prescription. Regard- 
ing this safety factor, Coronet Mag- 
azine recently published an editorial 
article dealing with the danger of 
drug addiction and other ill effects 
of barbiturate sleeping pills. In this 
widely-read article, Sleep-Eze Tablets 
were mentioned by name and de- 
scribed as “‘well within the safe medi- 
cation zone’’—the only tablets so 
designated. 


‘i HASN’T taken long for word to 
get around that a safe and sane 
solution to the age-old problem of 
sleeplessness has been found at last. 
Already many thousands of men 
and women who once knew the 
misery of lying awake night after 
night—or who resorted to danger- 
ous drugs to combat insomnia— 
have learned how quickly Sleep-Eze 
helps them fall asleep. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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This is the Age of Clogance..its Whishy is _Schenley 


Schenley Distillers Co., W.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKY OF ELEGANCE, 86 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 





Coming — 
a life span of 
150 years! 


That’s the forecast for your grandchildren; your children may reach 100, 
according to startling evidence that the body’s decline can be delayed 


by Lester David 


J er CHANCES ARE now excellent that your children will live to be 
100 years old. Their children might well live to be 150! And your 
chance of approaching the century mark is brighter than you think. 

These are the startling predictions gerontologists—specialists in the 
study of aging—are making as they reveal dramatic progress in the 
search to lengthen the life span of man. Studies in this country and 
abroad add up to these two remarkable findings: 

1. There is no medical or scientific reason why the average man and 
woman cannot live—comfortably, usefully and alertly—to the age of 
150 or even longer. 

2. Impressive evidence is accumulating that the aging process, far 
from being inevitable, might actually be slowed down and even 
reversed, so that the body might last twice as long as ordinarily. 

Up to now, medical scientists believed that the human mechanism, 
like an automobile tire or electric light bulb, was built to last for 
a certain period. After that, the human mechanism was expected 
to wear out. 

But the gerontologists now toss this notion into the scrap heap. Dr. 
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Walter Alvarez, editor of the medi- 
cal journal Geriatrics, reports in a 
recent issue that he removed a sec- 
tion of intestinal muscle from a 
young man who had been hanged 
in a state prison. He put the tissue in 
an ordinary refrigerator and found 
it kept contracting regularly and 
rhythmically. Dr. Alexis Carrel, the 
famous experimental biologist and 
Nobel P#ize winner, kept cells and 
organs living in nutritive solutions 
indefinitely. 

Significantly, the body itself does 
not age uniformly. Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the New York 
Postgraduate Medical School and 
Hospital, points out: “A 60-year-old 
man may have a 40-year-old heart, 
50-year-old kidneys and an 80-year- 
old liver.” 

Now what difference does it make, 
actually? Even if the human organ- 
ism is twice as durable as we thought, 
don’t we still have disease, overstrain 
and accidents to wear it down and 
carry us off? 

Gerontologists point out that the 
difference is tremendous. The medi- 
cal theory that a human being does 
not have just so much life in him 
opens the possibility of stopping, 
even turning back, the aging process. 

For example, at the University of 
California and the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, scientists have succeeded 
in lengthening the life spans of labo- 
ratory animals. In California, it was 
done by using chemicals, in Roches- 
ter, by radiation. 

At California’s Donner Labora- 
tory, scientists pumped antioxidants 
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(chemicals that react rapidly with 
free radicals) into a number of mice 
whose life spans were known to be 
fairly short. Then the animals were 
put aside and watched. They lived 
20 percent longer than mice which 
didn’t receive the injections. 

The scientists were testing a theory 
that in the normal process of metabo- 
lism—the chemical processes which 
make us live and grow—the body 
produces a quantity of so-called 
“free radicals.” These, the doctors 
felt, are at least partially to blame 
for causing the body to age. 

They reasoned that if other chem- 
icals could be introduced to nullify 
the effects, the wearing-out process 
might be slowed. Accordingly, they 
raised the concentration of antioxi- 
dants. The results were longer life 
for the animals. 

In Rochester, Dr. George W. 
Casarett, a radiation pathologist, 
beamed low levels of radiation at 
dogs in the laboratory. The aston- 
ishing results: blood changes were 
produced which enabled the animals 
to avoid microbe-caused disease 
more effectively than dogs which 
were not exposed to the rays. Re- 
porting his findings before the Inter- 
national Congress on Radiation at 
Burlington, Vermont, Dr. Casarett 
declared that the doses caused an in- 
crease in the number of white blood 
cells. This raised the body’s natural 
defenses against the onslaughts of 
disease-beari rms 


germs. 

Back in 1936, the presence of a so- 
called “juvenile hormone” was first 
noted by a British zoologist named 
V. B. Wigglesworth of Cambridge 


University, after an intensive study 
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of caterpillars and moths. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the caterpillar’s 
brain had two tiny glands which se- 
creted a certain hormone just about 
the time it attained maturity. Then 
the caterpillar continued its develop- 
ment and became a moth. 

When the glands were removed 
from the caterpillar’s brain before it 
reached a mature stage, an astonish- 
ing thing happened. It did not go on 
to become a moth but remained a 
caterpillar. It was arrested in a 
youthful stage of its development. 
Because of this phenomenon, the 
substance was named the “juvenile” 
or “Peter Pan” hormone. 


T HE PRESENCE of this amazing sub- 
stance has just been discovered in 
man and other animals. Prof. Carroll 
M. Williams and his associates at 
Harvard, disclosing their findings in 


the British scientific journal Nature, 
said they located a “very broad dis- 
tribution” in mammals of “a factor 
which is indistinguishable from the 
juvenile hormone of insects.” 

What can it do? Is it merely a 
chemical curiosity? Or can it be har- 
nessed in some way to stop the clock 
for humans, as it stops the caterpillar 
from developing into a moth? 

On another front, an investigator 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, has dis- 
covered that an individual’s natural 
resistance to disease may play a great 
role in determining his life span. Dr. 
Henry S. Simms points out: “Ninety 
percent of the deaths in the US. 
each year result principally from the 
progressive loss of resistance to dis- 
ease with advancing age.” 
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From many laboratories comes 
word that more pulse-quickening 
clues are being turned up. 

In New York, doctors at the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery have dis- 
covered a bodily effect which may 
prove to be a lead on how to increase 
the bone repair rate in aged patients 
so that the rate approximates that 
in young people. 

Experiments by Dr. Edgar A. 
Tonna and his associates have dis- 
closed that after sexual maturity, 
there is a sharp reduction in the ac- 
tivity of the respiratory enzymes in 
the periosteum, This is the dense 
membrane that envelops the bones 
and contains the blood vessels that 
nourish them. 

Up to the age of puberty, this res- 
piratory enzyme activity goes on at 
a rapid clip, providing the cells with 
ample supplies of energy. Thus 
young bones are able to grow and re- 
pair themselves easily and quickly. 
But, as the human animal gets on 
with the business of living, the rate 
of enzyme activity gradually dimin- 
ishes. The energy supply is cut down, 
and the bone cells consequently lack 
the strength to repair damage. The 
bone itself becomes brittle. 

But what causes the slowdown? 
Dr. Tonna believes something is hap- 
pening within the cell, lessening its 
ability to cope with its environment. 
“If we can find out what this is, then 
perhaps we can prevent the process 
from occurring and even reverse it,” 
he asserts. 

Another ambitious but controver- 
sial undertaking is the work of Dr. 
Paul Niehans, a Swiss scientist who 
is the father of cellular therapy. In 
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CT, popular name for the technique 
formulated by Dr. Niehans, the pa- 
tient is injected with still-living ani- 
mal cells, which are supposed to 
manufacture life-necessary hor- 
mones. The late Pope Pius XII was 
reported to have been a patient of 
Dr. Niehans. Some doctors are sus- 
picious that CT departs from normal 
scientific methodology. But experi- 
mentation in the field is still being 
carried on and many reports on its 
success are enthusiastic. 

Some investigators are convinced 
that the answer to the aging puzzle 
lies in chemistry. At the Bjorksten 
Research Foundation in Madison, 
Wisconsin, Dr. Johan Bjorksten has 
discovered evidence that we grow 
old because the protein molecules in 
our bodies—on which our entire life 
chemistry is largely dependent—be- 
come “handcuffed” and thus pre- 
vented from functioning freely. He 
is now searching for the chemicals 
which can unlock the cuffs. 

Here is his fascinating finding, 
built up after long experimentation: 

Our flesh and blood is composed 
of protein molecules which work 
capably only so long as they are left 
free. But somehow, the body creates 
a number of substances which creep 
up on these molecules and link with 
them, hampering their work. 

Dr. Bjorksten makes his point clear 
by comparing the human body to a 
large machine shop, in which many 
hundreds of men are working clean- 
ly and efficiently. One day, an in- 
truder comes in and handcuffs him- 
self to one worker. The man still does 
his job, but it is now harder. Another 
intruder handcuffs a second work- 
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man, and soon dozens are cuffed. 
The job becomes much tougher, 
production suffers. Finally, with 
most of the men chained, the plant 
must grind to a halt. 

If the key to the handcuffs could 
be found, the men could work ef- 
ficiently again and the plant’s output 
could be as good as it ever was. 

Has an answer been found? After 
two years of research, G. D. Searle & 
Co., in Skokie, Illinois, announced 
the successful development and pro- 
duction of a new drug which aids 
in converting protein into active, 
healthy cell tissue. In the past, doc- 
tors have used testosterone (the male 
sex hormone) to rebuild tissue, but 
it had bad side effects, among them 
a tendency to cause masculinizing re- 
actions in women. For years, doctors 
have been hunting for another drug 
which would break through the ac- 
cumulations of waste that prevent 
the protein molecules from function- 
ing. The new drug, called Nilevar, 
restores the ability of the flagging 
cells to take nourishment. 

Many doctors predict that a 100- 
year life span is already within sight. 
Dr. Edward Henderson, who is one 
of the nation’s foremost authorities 
on aging, predicts that in 25 years 
alert centenarians will be plentiful in 
the population, not objects of curi- 
osity. Many gerontologists agree that 
one day the goal of a race of 150- 
year-olds will be reached. 

There are 20,000,000 persons over 
60 in the U.S. and 15,000,000 past 
65. The life span for white males 
has now passed 67 ; for white females 
it is approaching 74. 

How has the length of human life 
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increased ? According to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, a noted statistician formerly 
with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., the average life of 
prehistoric man was only 18 years! 
Examination of fossilized remains 
has revealed that very few cave men 
survived beyond 40. About 2,000 
years ago in Rome, for example, the 
average length of life was only 22, 
while in the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land it had risen to only 33, less 
than half what it is there today. 

About the time George Washing- 
ton was serving as first President, the 
average person born could expect to 
survive only 35.5 years. In the dec- 
ade prior to the Civil War, accord- 
ing to a Maryland study, the life 
span was 43.4 years, while at the 
close of the 19th century it had risen 
to nearly 50 throughout the U.S. 

By the close of World War I, the 
average was up to 57.4. Ten years 
later, it had risen once again to 60.9, 
and by the time America entered 
World War II, the average was 65. 

Up and up goes the life span, but 
eventually man must die. 

Why? Because he gets sick. Why 
does he get sick? A challenging an- 
swer is offered by Dr. J. W. Still of 
the George Washington University 
School of Medicine in Washington. 

Dr. Still believes death is a mat- 
ter of bad co-ordination and poor 
timing. He explains: 

The body’s regulatory mechanism 
is controlled by the nervous-endo- 


crine system, headquarters for which 
lie in the brain. The nervous system 
co-ordinates and controls all of the 
body’s other systems and organs 
while the endocrine or ductless 
glands secrete hormones into the 
blood stream to stimulate the or- 
ganism into activity. 

This headquarters is constantly 
receiving messages from the rest of 
the body and correlating them with 
each other. These reports form the 
basis for issuing instructions to the 
various parts of the human machine. 
And the commands that go out con- 
trol the functions that make us live 
—blood pressure, pulse rate, gland 
secretions, everything. 

Dr. Still arrives at one of the most 
astonishing—-yet strangely logical— 
suggestions put forth in recent years: 
Could it be, he asks, that aging itself 
is stmply another disease, like polio, 
tuberculosis and the common cold, 
which can be studied, fought, then 
ultimately conquered? 

While the battle goes on, what 
can the individual do to insure re- 
maining as long as possible on this 
side of the Great Divide? The recipe 
is a brief one, answers Dr. Hender- 
son: “If a person gets enough rest 
and sleep, eats sensibly, doesn’t get 
angry too often, does good for other 
people and keeps interested and ac- 
tive in life around him, he has a 
good chance of staying around long 
enough to see most of the killer dis- 
eases wiped out.” iw 
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SPUT NIK, SPUT NIK. First Sput I’ve seen t’nicht. 
—MATTY WEINSTOCK (Los Angeles Mirror-News) 
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Malibu idyll 


“T did but see thee passing by, 

and I shall love thee till I die.” 
Paraphrasing a romantic couplet 

by the poet Robert Herrick, 

noted illustrator David Stone Martin 
and his wife Gloria (right) drink 

a toast to their marriage—the 
second for each. The Stone Martins 
— friends usually call them by 

both names — are busily transforming 
a dream into reality. Weary 

of urban living, they have left 

New York City —the hub of David’s 
business — and joined the 

“Beach Generation” at Malibu, California. 
Here, as pictures on the following 
pages show, they work and 

relax together as few married couples 
do, pursuing the artistic 

life to which they are dedicated. 


Text by Richard Kaplan 
Photographs by Dan Budnik 




















“I love to cut David’s hair,” says Gloria. “Maybe 
that’s why he lets it grow so long.” 


Gloria shares husband’s love of art, eagerly looks for- 
ward to annual tour of New York museums (below). 


The Threepenny Opera brought David, 45, and 
Gloria, 30, together. She was playing a bit part 
in the New York hit show when David came back 
stage to do some sketches. He learned she was 
baby sitting that night for producer Carmen 
Capalbo, a mutual friend, and walked in un- 
invited. They were married last summer. Today, 
the Stone Martins live in a Malibu beach house 
facing the Pacific. David has his art studio there 
and Gloria handles his business affairs. Once a 
year, they plan to return to New York, cramming 
parties, museums, theater, shopping.and family 
visits into a four-week stay. “It will be the only 
time we each go our separate way,” says Gloria. 





The ocean touches their big picture window with salty fingers. 
“It’s exciting,” says David, “to imagine that some of 
the spray we scrub off blew in from Singapore and Mandalay.” 








Impulsive David shows Gloria how to play 
scene in lonesco’s The Bald Soprano. 
He directed show and did drawing in background. 





When friends 
opened Coffee House 
Positano in 

Malibu, David 
peeled off shirt 

and decorated 

wall with his famed 
sketch of The 
Threepenny Opera. 
Now restaurant uses 
it as trademark. 
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“We practically live in our bathing suits,” says 
Gloria. “I do all the cooking—David taught me 
how—and we eat Japanese fashion, sitting on 
the floor.” In their spare time, the Stone Martins 
are helping to organize an experimental theater 
group in Malibu. “We have many talented young 
actors who feel their creative energies have been 
stifled by the Hollywood formula,” says David. 
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Expecting her first child, 
Gloria shares tender moment with David as 


she cradles his granddaughter Tanya. 


“We find reassurance and peace just 
by walking in the surf,” says David. “The sea 
seems lonely, but we're not.” by 
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HILE TOURING the 

south of France by 
car recently, a man came 
to a small town where a 
brass band of 12 musi- 
cians was blaring away 
in the square outside a 
house. This puzzled the 
tourist because he no- 
ticed that all the doors 
and windows of the 
house were shut tight and there was 
no sign of life there. 

He approached one of the play- 
ers and inquired: “May I ask you 
why you are doing this?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “we’re 
serenading our Mayor. It’s his birth- 
day. He lives in this house.” 

Still puzzled, the traveler then 
asked the conductor: “Why doesn’t 
the Mayor come to the window to 
acknowledge your serenading?” 

“Because I have to be down here 
conducting,” the man replied. “I 


can’t be in two places at once, can I?” 
—Quote 


WOMAN WORKING in a greeting 
card shop asked a teenager who 
had been looking through the selec- 
tion of cards, if she needed help. 
The girl answered, “Yes, do you 
have a sympathy card for a girl 


whose telephone is out of order?” 
—Chicago Tribune 


UPILS AT A Canadian grade 

school were asked why their 
families chose the newspaper read in 
their homes. One young fellow gave 
the following reason: “Mom says 
she likes our paper because when 
folded in two it exactly fits the bot- 
tom of the bird cage.” 
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EDDIE OLYNUK 


GRIN AND SHARE IT 


Fo Quests FROM service personnel 

to their commanding officers 
for extension of leave are usually 
based on one of a half-dozen stand- 
ard pleas: death in the family, 
illness, wife expecting, etc. But re- 
cently a newly married sailor came 
up with an original one: 

“Request leave extension of ten 
days for purpose of shakedown 
cruise of bride.” 

The personnel officer granted his 


request. —Woman’s Life 


Wayne MY TEENAGE neighbor 
drove me downtown in his 
jalopy, I insisted on buying him some 
gasoline. He pulled into a service sta- 
tion, but a dollar’s worth was all he 
would take. 

“Are you sure a dollar’s worth is 
enough?” I asked. 

“Gosh, yes,” he said. ““Look, that 
took the gauge all the way up to 
empty.” —Dizie Roto Magazine 


Te GOATS CAME upon a can of 

film in a back alley. After one 
goat devoured the can and the film, 
his companion asked, “How was it?” 


He replied, “Frankly, the book 


was better.” —Variety 
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UMORIST DON MARQUIS once had 
to be rushed to a hospital. No 
ambulance was available so he ac- 
cepted the offer of an undertaker 
friend to drive him there in a hearse. 
A short distance from the hospital, 
the hearse stopped for a traffic light, 
alongside an open convertible occu- 
pied by two ladies. Their curiosity 
aroused, they raised themselves in 
their seats and took a peak through 
the side window of the hearse. 
Marquis, motionless, lay on a 
stretcher, his eyes open. For a mo- 
ment after the two heads bobbed into 
view, he continued to stare. Then he 
closed one eye in a broad wink. Hys- 
terical, the ladies fell back into the 
seat and sped off, without waiting 
for the light to change. 


—E. E. EDGAR 


OMPLAINING ABOUT the taste of 

his breakfast eggs, a restaurant 
customer got this reply from the 
waitress: “Don’t blame me, sir. I 
only laid the table.” 


—JOHNNY BYRD, Cumberland (Maryland) 
Sunday Times 


i ALWAYS HAVE TROUBLE buying a 
gift for my mother-in-law. No 
matter what I buy for her, it is either 
too big or too small or the wrong 
color. So this Christmas I thought 
I would give her something she 
wouldn’t have to exchange. I gave 
her a $20 gift certificate. So what 
did she do? She took it and had it 
exchanged for two $10 gift certifi- 


cates. —TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD 


Y FOUR-YEAR-OLD SON threat- 
ened to run away from home 
one day, after I had scolded him. 
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Thinking to get the better of him, 
I said, “That’s wonderful!” 

But he had one final threat for me. 
“And I’m going to come back too!” 
he added gr imly. —Dizie-Roto Magazine 


BOOKSTORE IN VERMONT re- 

cently had an urgent letter from 

a customer who asked whether the 

shop could send her a copy of the 
“Venison Book.” 

She needed the book right away, 


she said, as she had just shot a deer. 
—Book Cellar, Brattleboro, Vermont 


O YOU HAVE ANY WILD RICE?” a 
customer asked a waiter in a 
restaurant. 
“No,” the waiter replied. “But we 
can take some of the tame rice and 
irritate it for you.” —Saturday Review 


MAN STARTED TO CROssS the 

street, then pulled himself back 

as he almost collided with a fast- 
moving foreign sports car. 

“Watch your step, fella!” he 

shouted. “You almost ran under 


” 
me! —JANET CARSON 


NE OF ouR neighbors’ children, 
just back from vacation, was 
describing a new experience—motel 
living. 
She put it this way: “All the 
rooms except the bathroom are in 
the living room.” 


—DOROTHY JANKE 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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has no stomach for camp, life is full of belly laughs 
st 
Your Loving bon 


by SAM LEVENSON 


or UPON A TIME there was a 


king and a queen who lived in 
a large castle and had all the good 
things they could ask for in life. 
Deep in their hearts, though, they 
were unhappy about their young 
son, Prince Peter the Thirteenth. 
You see, he was a lonely, only child, 
and he drove his royal parents to 
king-size distraction. “What shall I 
do today?” was his constant refrain. 
“T’ve got nothing to do around here.” 
The boy was a real behavior prob- 
lem. He wandered about the castle 
aimlessly, skin-dived in the mossy 
moat, gave hotfoots to the knights 
in armor, played with his Merlin 
Magic Kit, smeared up the walls of 
the vast dining room with his mosaic 
set, and stayed up late listening to the 
late, late gags of the court jester. 
Finally, after consulting with the 
Chief Sorcerer, the king and queen 
came to a decision: “We’ve got to 
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get the kid out of the castle.” So 
they called in the leader of a gypsy 
band living in the forest nearby and 
made an offer: “Take the prince for 
a few months, teach him the lore of 
the forest, to hunt and to fish and to 
know the songs of the birds and the 
language of the beasts, and instruct 
him in the crafts of your people. For 
this we shall reward you amply.” 
The leader of the band agreed to 
the terms. And this is how the first 
kid went off to summer camp. And 
to this day the custom is alive and 
becoming more so each season. 
This summer more than 5,000,000 
kids are at summer camp. Not mine. 
My son is a conscientious objector, 
a camp-resister. He is a devout “do- 
as-I-liker.” He is definitely not 
Camp Material. He has sent camp 
directors screaming from our house. 
Skilled salesmen have shown him 
39D movies in color of the beauties of 
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camp life. He has watched them all 
with profit. He is an authority on 
camp life. He even recruits cus- 
tomers—at a reasonable figure—but 
he still won’t go to camp himself. He 
is a hothouse Hiawatha. 

The psychologists explain it by 
saying he is reacting seriously to his 
father’s camp jokes. The psycholo- 
gists also say that I tell camp jokes 
because I never had the chance to 
go to camp. I can’t help it. I see the 
funny side of things, like the time 
the family across the street was sign- 
ing the necessary documents for 
sending their boy off to camp in the 
presence of the camp owner and two 
counselors. Watching all this was the 
little brother. After a respectful si- 
lence of about five minutes, he looked 
up with tears in his eyes and asked: 

“Are we selling Robert?” 


It costs anywhere from nothing 
for poor kids to $1,000 for rich kids 


Our nature counselor 

says that we can 

learn a lot about 

human nature from snakes. 
Your Loving Son 


Dear Mom: 


to go to camp. The richer the kid is 
the more “incidentals” he will take 
along: four pairs of khaki shorts, 
four pairs of plain shorts, sneakers, 
toothbrushes, sweaters, snowshoes, 
skis, tennis shoes, a sled dog, a box 
of snow, house slippers, bathing 
slippers, hiking slippers, warm socks, 
cold socks, baseball «socks, tennis 
socks, swimming caps, sun caps, pis- 
tol caps, a raincoat, a suncoat, a 
drizzle coat and an ax. 

There is one consolation in all 
this: he will come home with most 
of the same items, but none of them 
will be his own. 

About one week after he gets to 
camp the parents will start getting 
the “send-me” postcards: 

“Dear Mom: Send me a compass, a 
canoe, a can of salmon, a fish tank, 
a road map of Alaska...” 

Another kid has been instructed to 

write home every day. So he does: 


Please send more comic books. 


The counselor 
finished the other ones. 


Your Loving Son 





Dear Mom: 
Last night a mad hermit killed all 
the kids. 

Your loving son 


Of course, the kid doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. He’s gone 
stir-crazy. Either that, or some coun- 
selor isn’t doing his job censoring the 
outgoing mail. 

What parent doesn’t cherish the 
first postcard received from a camper 
child? Over the years, I have com- 
piled a catalogue of them. Maybe 
you have gotten some of them, too. 
Like these, for instance: 


Dear Mom: 
There are 370 boys here. I wish 
there were 369. 
Your loving son 
Dear Mom: 
The counselor says I can’t go near 
the water until I learn how to swim. 
Your loving son 


Dear Mom: 

Today I saved Joey from drowning. 
Your loving son 

P.S. I had to. I pushed him in. 


Dear Mom: 

There’s a nice little old lady here. 

She’s called the camp stepmother. 
Your loving son 


Dear Mom: 

Today I went riding in a canoe in a 

little stream which I made by myself. 
Your loving son 


Dear Mom: 
It’s like a prison here. 

Your loving son 
Dear Mom: 
The food here is wonderful, and they 
don’t make you eat it. 

Your loving son 


One of the advantages of going to 
camp, humorously hinted at in your 





Dear Mom: 
Today we had bow and arrow practice. 
ll get my turn tomorrow. 
Today I was the target. 
Your loving son 





Dear Mom: 

We can have all the green 

vegetables we can pick. 
Your loving son 





child’s letters, is the introduction to 
a new way of life. Kids in camp are 
no longer kids; they are divided into 
either Indian tribes or animal groups. 
This all represents the return to na- 
ture. Each tribe has its chief: Sleep- 
ing Counselor. There are Indian 
tribal rites, sacrifices, mystical camp- 
fire ceremonies, secret signals and an 
abundance of Indian lore. (Some 
camps provide ready-made Indian 
wallets for kids who would rather go 
swimming than go Indian.) 

Other camps stress more sophis- 
ticated hobbies like photography, 
where the camper spends the sum- 
mer in the darkroom; nature study, 
including identification of snakes 
(both friendly and unfriendly) , fish 
(friendly and unfriendly), minerals 
(friendly and unfriendly), mush- 
rooms (friendly and unfriendly) ; 
creative arts (beating a copper plate 
into submission, or making of ear- 
rings, nose rings and tight belts) ; 
music and dramatics (involving 
every last child, if only as a pirate). 

No matter what a kid majors in, 


Dear Mom: 

Please send food. Lots of food. 

All they give us here 

is breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Your loving son 


campfires are required for all. This 
brings all the kids together in close 
contact with each other and with 
the mosquitoes. By the end of the 
summer even the mosquitoes can 
hum Old MacDonald Had a Farm. 

Camp life builds a well-rounded 
individual. A kid develops Imagina- 
tion (“I cannot tell a lie, Louie wet 
my bed”); Initiative (“Let’s sneak 
over to the girls’ camp”); Re- 
sourcefulness (“Let’s pretend we’re 
dead”) ; Leadership (“Let’s ask for 
our money back”). 

In anticipation of the arrival of 
the campers, the counselors are given 
a sheaf of instructions: 

1. Any problem that comes up 
which you cannot handle, call the 
caretaker; he will remove same with 
pail and shovel. 

2. See that all campers go to the 
bathroom. Make sure to keep the 
campers moving promptly. One 
dawdling camper may tie up the 
camp activities for the entire group. 

3. In the dining hall whistles will 
be used to attract attention. The 
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Dear Mom: 
I have to go to bed early. 
Tomorrow is my turn to 
wake the counselor. 

Your loving son 





counselor will stand in the middle of 
the dining hall until all is quiet or 
bedtime, whichever comes first. 

4. Campers may request double 
portions only after all have had first 
helpings. Counselors will not ask kids 
to order seconds for counselors. 

5. Campers must not be allowed 
to bang on table with cups. This may 
be misconstrued as a break. 

6. The infirmary will be open after 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

7. Counselors shall not loll on the 
grass when campers play a game. 

8. The canteen adjoins the in- 
firmary. 

9. At the swimming hole, watch 
out for excessive fatigue, rapid 
breathing, blueness of the skin, chat- 
tering of the teeth. Counselors show- 
ing these symptoms must come out 
of the water at once. 


10. If a bathing cap is floating on 
water, counselor should not assume 
there is no one under it. 

When the camper comes home in 
the fall he will be a new boy—more 
courteous, more manly, better able 
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You can’t tell if mushrooms are 
poisonous by looking at them. 
You have to eat them. 

Your Loving Son 


to get along with others. This will 
last for about three weeks, after 
which he will become the same ob- 
noxious little stinker that he was in 
the spring, except that he is now a 
little stinker with new hobbies. Do 
not be shocked to find him sleeping 
with a snake, or starting a smudge 
fire in his room to kill the mosquitoes, 
or leaving his room via a rope hang- 
ing from the window. 

What I would like to see is a camp 
for parents. Those of us who never 
went to camp would really appreci- 
ate it now, perhaps more than our 
children do. Think of what we par- 
ents could learn at camp—how to 
get along with each other, to share 
things, to sing and play together, to 
rest our weary bones in the sun, to do 
creative work, to get our meals 
served to us, and our beds made for 
us, and eight hours of good sound 
sleep watched over by a counselor— 
and have our kids send us money 
every week. This is the life! Frankly, 
it’s too good for the kids. Let’s do it 
ourselves! 
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Please send me my left shoe. 
Your Loving Son 





Old 
soldier 
of 


the skies 


by Alfred Balk 


Enemy guns shredded but couldn't stop World War II's B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortresses, toughest of all airplanes. Even today, outdated 
by the jet age, this 25-year-old hero gallantly refuses to die 


HE BIG, UNGAINLY BOMBER had 

just “laid its eggs” on a Nazi air- 
craft plant. Suddenly anti-aircraft 
fire blasted its rudder, stabilizer, half 
the control wires, its landing gear, 
and even slashed a basket-sized hole 
in one wing. One of the airplane’s 
four engines failed. Then another 
went. With 40 fighters attacking, 
the plane seemed doomed. But— 
shattered and shaking—it got home. 
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What manner of plane was it? 

In all the annals of aviation, only 
one warplane has written such fan- 
tastic tales of indestructibility. Only 
one probably inspired the song, 
Comin’ in on a Wing and a Prayer; 
and only one, nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury after its birth, remains today on 
jet-age military and civilian duty, 
doing everything from aeronautical 
testing to the bombing of forest 
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fires—the B-17 Flying Fortress. 
The Fort was the most fabulous 
combat plane ever built. Like 
Douglas’ unretirable DC-3 airliner, 
the B-17 is history written in metal, 
a pivot of progress which helped in- 
fluence an entire generation. 
Perhaps more than any other 
plane, the B-17 beat Hitler. Its 
640,036 tons of bombs on Europe, 
nearly the total dropped by all other 
U.S. planes combined, knocked out 
much of his industry, oil and rail- 
roads. Seventeen Forts once were 


our entire post-Pearl Harbor long- 
range air offensive in the Pacific, 
and one made Colin Kelly our first 
World War II hero. The Fort un- 
veiled the era of strategic air power, 
and turned man’s eyes toward the 
stratosphere and beyond. 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, wartime 
Commanding General of the Air 
Forces, wrote in his memoirs: “It 
had only one predecessor of equal 
importance in air history . . . the first 
‘military aircraft’ of the Wright 
brothers.” 

No plane did a tougher job better. 
The Fort became queen of the air— 
attacking battleships, shooting seven 
Nazi planes into the Bay of Biscay 
in 12 minutes, spearheading _his- 
tory’s first 1,000-plane raid. More 
than 12,700 B-17s were built, second 
only to B-24 Liberators in the num- 
ber of bombers ever produced. And 
4,750 were lost, a grim toll that 
reflects the B-17s’ heavy fighting 
assignments. 

Hardened in the fiercest battles, 
the B-17 was also a child of con- 
troversy—among Congress, the War 
Department, and the press. In the 
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mid-Thirties, America was not only 
isolationist, but also demilitarized 
and almost anti-air power. Even a 
twin-engine bomber was a costly toy. 
Why talk of $600,000 for one air- 
plane? Least of all, a behemoth we 
would never need for coastal de- 
fense? 

But the Boeing Airplane Co. 
thought differently. In 1934, when 
the Air Force announced a competi- 
tion for a “multi-engine” bomber to 
be judged a year later, the struggling 
firm decided to gamble. Five years 
earlier, an admiral had chided Clair- 
mont Egtvedt, then Boeing’s vice 
president, that America had built no 
airplane with a battleship’s punch. 
The time had come to try it. 

Secretly, Boeing set to work. In 
three busy weeks, promising design- 
ers such as 24-year-old Edward 
Wells planned most of “model 299.” 
In almost every way, it was revolu- 
tionary. Bombs would be carried 
inside. Pilots and crew would be 
enclosed in heated quarters. Ma- 
chine guns would jut from all angles. 
Four engines, a 69-foot length and 
104-foot wingspan, flaps, automatic 
pilot, retractable wheels with brakes, 
oxygen equipment, the ability to fly 
all day—all were built into this craft 
—and on July 28, 1935, it flew. 
Gracefully. Awesomely. Effortlessly. 

Immediately, controversy raged. 
After a nine-hour hop from Seattle 
to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, that 
caught even military welcomers off 
guard, the XB-17 made its first Air 
Corps evaluation flight an ignomini- 
ous one. Controls locked, it crashed 
on take-off. Over Congressional 
protests, the Air Corps ordered 13 
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anyway. Boeing, $500,00 in the red 
because of its gamble, began turning 
them out slowly, and added im- 
provements such as a supercharger 
for high-altitude flying. 

In 1939, with the threat of war 
hanging heavy, Boeing also marketed 
“giant” four-engine Stratoliners and 
Pan American Clippers. But the 
Fort made the headlines: five world 
records in two months; a ceiling of 
34,000 feet; coast to coast at 260 
miles an hour; and a dramatic seven- 
plane “goodwill” tour to Rio de 
Janeiro—all with aeronautical ease. 

But could the Fortress fight? 

Britain doubted. Its aviation rep- 
resentatives, either from self-interest 
or monumental bad judgment, pooh- 
poohed the B-17’s supercharger as 
“untried,” ridiculed its “frightfully 
secret” bombsight, declined to visit 
the Boeing plant, and called the 
plane, “The Flying Target.” 

The B-17 did have too few guns 
at first, and “bugs” such as grease 
which thickened in stratospheric 
cold. So when untrained English 
fliers tried 20 Fortresses in combat, 
the bombers did so little damage— 
and incurred so much—that the 12 
Forts which survived were grounded. 

Great performances, however, 
sometimes depend on great chal- 
lenges. Three days after Pearl Har- 
bor, with all but a handful of Forts 
crippled and burned, Colin Kelly, in 
his B-17, attacked a Japanese war- 
ship at first thought to be the battle- 
ship Haruna. His foray was largely 
futile. But soon, in one two-week 
period, refugee Fortresses on seven 
missions destroyed 22 Japanese 
planes, two transports, a tanker and 
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two lighters, plus damaging a battle- 
ship, cruiser and two other craft. 

In Europe, until mid-1942, Allied 
bombing had been limited to night 
“area” raids. But with the B-17, 
high-altitude daylight bombing be- 
came a reality. Unescorted Forts 
even reached an unexpected range 
of 200 miles east of Berlin, smashing 
a Focke-Wulf plant without touch- 
ing an adjacent prison camp. They 
leveled a target in Regensburg with- 
out harming a hospital within the 
target area. Forts went down—on 
some raids like leaves. But they 
blasted their targets first. 


HE MORE VITAL THE Jos, often 

the more certain a Fortress was 
to draw it. When Gen. James Doo- 
little and 11 staff officers headed for 
Africa, a Fort delivered them—after 
damaging three of four Messer- 
schmidts which attacked. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, his family, staff 
and Manuel Quezon, President of 
the Philippines, escaped from the 
Philippines via PT boat and Flying 
Fortress. One Fort, “The Swoose” 
(half swan, half goose), was 50 per- 
cent rebuilt from scavenged parts at 
Clark Field and fought all over the 
Pacific, then became Lt. Gen. George 
Brett’s personal plane. 

Winston Churchill lauded the 
Forts before the House of Commons. 
General Arnold proclaimed it the 
“toughest plane in the air.” Radio 
Tokyo, in perhaps the ultimate trib- 
ute, termed it “a four-engine pursuit 
ship, used for all purposes!” 

In this country, where a Presiden- 
tial “Fireside Chat” told of Capt. 
Hewett Wheless’ B-17 which shot 
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down six Zeros and wheezed home 
despite 1,500 bullet holes, three 
firms became Fortress builders: 
Boeing, Douglas and Vega (a Lock- 
heed subsidiary). Regularly, even 
on production lines, modifications 
were continually introduced: a 
“bathtub” belly gun for a B-17C; 
more guns, leakproof tanks, and 
more speed for the B-17D; the now 
familiar dorsal fin, tail guns, and a 
ball turret below and power turret 
on top for the B-17E; some 400 
changes for a B-17F; and a “chin” 
turret, 310-mile-an-hour speed, and 
10-ton bomb capacity for the B-17G, 

Ask any former crewman about a 
B-17, however, and he won’t men- 
tion these—only the airplane’s “per- 
sonality” and amazing stamina. 

As dramatized in the movie, Air 
Force, and the book, Queens Die 
Proudly, Forts could absorb so much 
punishment, fly so faithfully and die 
so hard, that they seemed almost hu- 
man. “Werewolf,” for example, de- 
spite wings like a sieve and three 
engines out, limped from Brest on its 
one good engine and landed in an 
English garden. “Flaming Jenny,” 
after a raid on France, returned 
home with part of a wing and one 
engine gone, 2,000 bullet holes from 
390 planes it had fought off, and 
flames raging from nose to tail. 

One B-17 collided with a Messer- 
schmidt over Africa and knocked it 
down. Then, its slashed tail section 
hanging only by control cables and a 
walkway, the B-17 fluttered home— 
where, the next day, the slam of a 
door broke it in two. 

“Suzy-Q,” the “fightingest For- 
tress in the world,” which never had 
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a hangar or a fighter escort, set a 
record for long-range missions 
against the Japanese, never turned 
back from a raid, claimed more 
Japanese planes than any other, flew 
around the world and even sank a 
transport with a bomb aimed by its 
radioman-gunner. 

The B-17 became such a legend 
that GIs in Italy once suggested that 
the Allies load four propellers into a 
B-17 bomb bay, then drone into ack- 
ack as usual, but confound the 
already-frustrated enemy by “losing” 
the props and still flying. 

Ultimately, as in all things, the 
bell tolled for the Fortress’ days of 
glory. Big brothers, from B-29s to 
jet B-52s, have replaced it. Yet sur- 
prisingly—for it was our first heavy 
bomber, designed in 1934—the For- 
tress won’t quit. Nearly three dozen, 
in fact, still are on active duty in the 
Air Force alone. In Korea, they per- 
formed vital weather reconnaissance 
missions. With 27-foot boats slung 
against their aging bellies, they were 
the unstoppables of the Third Air 
Rescue Squadron. 

In the Pacific, radio-controlled 
models have bucked mushroom 
clouds over Bikini to measure 
A-bomb forces. B-17s have been 
trainers, transports, iceberg-trackers, 
weather planes, launchers for Air 
Force glide bombs and missiles, and 
some have gone down as targets. 

As a dramatic guinea pig, one 
Fort had its nose sawed off, the 
pilot’s compartment moved back 
four feet, and a Wright Typhoon 
turbine engine installed in the open- 
ing—making it a “five-engine” 
bomber. With its four conventional 
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motors switched off, the B-17 still 
flew perfectly with the extra one. 

For a time, in the postwar scram- 
ble for large aircraft, a racket in 
surplus B-17s grew enough to merit 
a Drew Pearson “exposé.” One Fort 
allegedly bound for illegal export, 
was impounded by the F.B.I. in New 
Jersey. Trans World Airlines, how- 
ever, got one legally for an executive 
plane. And Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, late publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, flew about the world 
in a B-17 plushly modified with a 
swivel chair in the “picture-window” 
nose, seven-foot beds in the bomb 
bay, and a portable bar. 

Aerial mapping firms, particu- 
larly, have leaped at the chance to 
buy long-range, steady-flying B-17s 
for high-altitude operations. 

“It’s the best high-altitude photo 
platform now available,” says R. M. 
Sturges, former Boeing field service 
representative. “For spray projects, 
its capacity of 3,000 gallons will net 
$400 an hour, or $2,000 for a five- 
hour day. For spraying forest fires 
with borate and water, it’s good for 


$1,350 an hour. It’s a warbird, but 
it really pays its way!” 

“The Fort,” explained William C. 
Wold of New York City, one of the 
nation’s leading brokers of multi- 
engine aircraft, “is a classic design; 
it is known as a forgiving airplane 
that corrects all your mistakes that 
it can. Not many aircraft will.” 

Former mechanics or crewmen 
have not forgotten the B-17. A few 
years ago, a photo of one old Fort in 
a national magazine caused a cas- 
cade of letters. When “The Swoose” 
was discovered rusting in the Gov- 
ernment salvage yard at Kingman, 
Arizona, Col. Frank Kurtz, its for- 
mer captain, arranged to fly it to Los 
Angeles as a war memorial—and 
later its entire crew assembled to fly 
it to its present permanent berth in 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Air Museum. 

“More than any plane ever built,” 
said James Doolittle on a CBS-TV 
Air Power program, “this plane had 
a rendezvous with destiny.” 

It was a fabulous plane—and it 
may never stop flying. Wi 


OH, COME NOW! 


A VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, man among a group of persons 
summoned for jury duty in a drunken driving case, 
told the deputy marshal that he was aware of his civic 
duty to be a juror, but thought he really ought to be 
excused. Asked for his reason, the man replied, “I am 
the defendant.” 


AT MIDLAND, TEXAS, the Kiwanis Club president arose 
at the annual banquet to present awards to the mem- 
bers with perfect attendance for the year. The first 


five members he named were absent. —xeraman £. xaummen 
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LETTER LINK 


A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


The clues below apply to 
the 18 words on the left. 
But the first letter of 

each word is missing. Link 
those letters together, says 
Guest Quizmaster Art 
Linkletter—star of 
CBS-TV’s “House Party’”’ 
(Mondays through Fridays, 
2:30 p.m., EDST)—and 
you will also form a 

new word reading vertically. 
Check both on pg. 104. 


marine skeleton 
jingle 

hinged metal strap 
smooth 

angry 

bread ingredient 
boor 

expiate 

leg part 

exalt 

part of a stairstep 
stratagem 
connection 

eye parts 
disperse in defeat 
immature 
passageway 
reverent dread 





N OCTOBER, 1957, a long-standing 
dream of sound engineers came 

true. Westrex Corp., a Western 
Electric subsidiary, introduced a 
practical electro-mechanical appa- 
ratus for putting a high fidelity 
stereophonic recording on a long- 
playing phonograph disc. 

Today, a little less than two years 
later, stereo is rapidly outmoding all 
earlier concepts of how recorded 
music should sound. From hi-fi buffs 
to folks who don’t know a woofer 
from a cocker spaniel, more than 
1,000,000 people have already in- 
vested in new stereo equipment. 

The introduction of stereo is esti- 
mated to be as important to the de- 
velopment of recorded music as 
color and the wide screen are to mo- 
tion pictures. Where earlier high 
fidelity techniques reproduced music 
with brilliant accuracy, stereo adds 
an equally precise reproduction of 
the acoustics of the room in which 
the music was originally played. 

This is a major breakthrough of 
what was long considered an im- 
passable sound barrier. No matter 
how perfectly each sound was repro- 
duced, with hi-fi, you could tell that 
they all came from the same piece of 
furniture. Now, with stereo, you can 
hear each instrument in its three- 
dimensional position. 

“In making a stereophonic record- 
ing, at least two microphones are 
used, spaced from 10 to 40 feet 
apart,” explains Frank Freimann, 
president of The Magnavox Co. and 
one of the country’s top sound engi- 
neers and electronics manufacturers. 
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An expert explains: 


what you should 


“They each ‘hear’ the same music, 
but with different emphases. In ef- 
fect, the music is picked up by a 
right and a left mechanical ear, and 
recorded separately on both sides of 
the same record groove. When you 
play it in your home, the two record- 
ings are played through separate 
speaker systems. In blending, they 
recreate the acoustical properties of 
the recording room as well as the 
music—very much as your own two 
ears would have heard the original 
performance.” 

Since 1932, Freimann has been 
ranked as one of the wizards of 
sound engineering. In that year, as 
a young man, he made electronics 
history by building the largest out- 
door amplifying system of all time. 
Today, he is recognized as one of 
the world’s leading authorities on 
stereophonic sound. 

“Stereo,” he declares, “is the ideal 
that was always considered impossi- 
ble to achieve. Now that the re- 
cording technique is perfected, you 
can have in your own home the 
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The miracle of stereophonic sound has opened exciting 
new vistas for music lovers. Here are the practical, informative 
answers to the questions most often asked about stereo 


Know about STEREO a, serate seeciver taub 


equivalent of the best seat in the 
house at a concert in a hall with per- 
fect acoustics. When you consider 
that no hall actually has perfect 
acoustics, you can appreciate how 
much this new development can do 
for music.” 

Not that the stereophonic effect is 
startlingly new. Theaters equipped 
for it have offered multiple sound 
tracks played stereophonically from 
motion picture films ever since Walt 
Disney made Fantasia in 1940. And 
stereophonic tape, with its separate 
sound tracks recorded magnetically, 
has been with us several years. But 
pre-recorded tapes are comparative- 
ly expensive and require careful 
handling. It is only since the way 
was found to put both channels of a 
stereo recording on one long-playing 
disc that wide public interest has 
been aroused. 

Today, stereo cartridges of the 
ceramic, magnetic and dynamic 
types have been developed to a point 
of incredible sensitivity. A single 
stylus can move simultaneously from 
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side to side and up and down in 
these cartridges, simultaneously 
picking up both channels from op- 
posite sides of the groove, yet keep- 
ing them separated so that the 
cartridge can unfailingly send each 
one through its own amplifying sys- 
tem, to be accurately reproduced 
through its own system of speakers. 

And stereo equipment has already 
been made so flexible and efficient 
that it no longer demands double 
equipment in anything but speakers. 
Twin speakers must always be used 
if the sound is to be transmitted from 
two separate sources. 

As is always the case in a freely 
competitive market, there is already 
a bewildering variety of stereo equip- 
ment available. There are two-cabi- 
net sets, “self-contained” double 
units within a single cabinet, compo- 
nents made to be selected and assem- 
bled in the home, and parts kits for 
the home handy man. 

As a guide to CORONET readers, 
here are 15 of the most frequently 
asked questions about stereo with 
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candid answers by expert Frank 
Freimann: 


Q. What is the difference between 
stereo and high fidelity? 

A. Stereo is the technique of re- 
cording sound from two different 
positions at the same time, and then 
playing the two channels through 
separate systems. To guarantee that 
the sound will be faithfully re- 
corded, or that the playing equip- 
ment will be free of distortion, you 
need a high fidelity recording and 
high fidelity reproducing equipment. 

By high fidelity we mean record- 
ing and reproduction that are vir- 
tually undistorted throughout the 
entire range of tones that the human 
ear is capable of hearing—approxi- 
mately from 40 to 15,000 cycles. 

Q. How much should a new stereo- 
phonograph cost? 

A. You can get a good set for 
about $200, self-contained in a single 
cabinet. Components of equivalent 
quality, without a cabinet and dis- 
assembled, will cost nearly as much. 
If you are interested in a wide tonal 
range and undistorted reproduction, 
avoid any instrument costing much 
less than $200. To get the very best, 
you can spend up to $1,000 for a pre- 
packaged instrument. 

Q. Can I convert my present hi-fi 
equipment to stereo? 

A. Yes, but you may have to get a 
new turntable. Stereo is extremely 
sensitive to turntable rumble. Your 
motor should have at least four 
poles, or you will need a new and 
better turntable. You will need a 
good new stereo tone arm, too. Make 
certain its tracking force is no more 
than five grams, and that it is 
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equipped with a diamond stylus. 
Don’t attempt to fit your old tone 
arm with a stereo cartridge if the 
arm does not fit the above specifica- 
tions. It will never have sufficient 
“compliance”—ability to move in 
the complex manner demanded by 
stereo recording—to play stereo re- 
cordings accurately and safely. 

If the stereo tone arm has a ce- 
ramic cartridge, it may transmit a 
strong enough signal to eliminate the 
need for pre-amplification. Other- 
wise you will need an additional pre- 
amp device and another amplifier. 

You will also need dual controls 
and, most important, a second set of 
speakers that will be a fairly good 
match for your present set in tone 
and distortion-free range. These can 
be found, but shop carefully. 

Q. Is a sapphire stylus just as good as 
a diamond stylus? 

A. No. A diamond stylus is good 
for about 1,000 hours of playing be- 
fore it wears to the danger point; a 
sapphire stylus deteriorates after 
about 40 hours. This means you 
must change your sapphire stylus 25 
times during the normal life of a 
single diamond stylus. 

Q. On some stereo records the stylus 
jumps out of the groove. Should the 
records be replaced? 

A. No, it means your stylus should 
be replaced. Loud passages in music 
are achieved on a disc by cutting the 
groove walls so they will exert great- 
er pressure on the stylus. At the 
same time, the stylus rides up and 
down in the groove. If it is not 
compliant enough, the increased 
pressure as it rides up will throw it 
out of the groove. A “pinch effect” 
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Monaural: Since music is picked up by one mike, subtler tones are distorted or lost. Though 
instrument may have been at side of stage, sound comes through with no sense of direction. 


Stereo: Twin mikes pick up sound levels from different areas, send them as separate im- 
pulses to separate speakers, thus recording them as they would be heard in concert hall. 


{ 











record 
groove 


Monaural: Stylus rides in record groove with regular indentations and picks up identical 
electronic impulses from each side. Sound is transmitted through tone arm to single speaker. 
Steree: Record groove has irregular indentations with different sound track on each side. 
Sensitive stylus veers back and forth as well as up and down, to pick up both impulses. 





is typical of inferior components. 

Q. To get the best stereo sound, must 
you tailor the components to your 
room’s acoustics? 

A. No, your instrument’s sound 
doesn’t depend on the acoustics of 
the room in which you listen, but on 
how well it reproduces the acoustics 
of the room in which the recording 
was made. 

Buying and assembling compo- 
nents that will produce good sound 
is a tricky affair. If you use a cheap 
turntable, for instance, you will have 
some rumble in it. In that case, the 
better your bass speaker (woofer) 
is, the worse your instrument will 
sound. And it is not enough to get a 
good speaker and a good amplifier. 
There must be equality between the 
efficiency of the speaker and the 
power output of the amplifier. 
Speaker efficiency, which depends 
on the weight of the magnets, is de- 
termined by how little amplification 
is needed to produce a given volume 
of sound. If you have an efficient 
woofer, it seems a waste of money to 
buy a more powerful amplifier than 
you actually need. 

Q. Is it true that when you buy a pre- 
packaged instrument, part of the price 
you pay is for a cabinet rather than just 
sound equipment? 

A. Even the simplest stereo rig 
requires so many components that it 
is practically impossible to keep your 
room tidy without using cabinets. 
Whether you buy your cabinet sep- 
arately or as part of a “package,” 
you are going to need one or more 
cabinets—and you're going to have 
to pay for them. 

Q. Is the resonance of the cabinet 
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wood used to enrich the music from a 
phonograph, as it is in a violin? 

A. Just the opposite. In a phono- 
graph, the electronic equipment it- 
self makes the music. We want the 
cabinets to have as little resonance as 
possible. For this purpose, heavy, 
furniture-quality plywood or solid 
hardwood is best. The thinner woods 
and plastics sometimes resonate 
more and add objectionable sound. 

This does not mean that your 
equipment will sound better without 
a cabinet. The housing is absolutely 
necessary for high fidelity sound. All 
speakers, and particularly woofers, 
require a baffle for efficient opera- 
tion. This is because the woofer has 
to push a great deal of air in order 
to produce its bass tones, which is 
why the larger bass speakers are 
often better. This pushing, however, 
produces a reverse reaction which 
would cause an echo if some way 
were not found to “baffle” or muffle 
it. There are many types of baffles, 
but all essentially stem from the 
way the speaker is housed. 

Q. Will there be radical changes in 
stereo in the next year or two? 

A. No. If you can’t afford really 
good stereo equipment, however, 
you might do better to buy a mx no- 
phonic hi-fi instrument that is built 
to have stereo added at a later date. 

©. How much difference is there 
between the space-separated stereo sets 
and the self-contained units all the 
manufacturers are bringing out? 

A. Not much. In the space-sepa- 
rated units the stereophonic effect 
is broader, because of the greater 
distance between the two sets of 
speakers. The self-contained unit 
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gets close to the same effect by di- 
recting the two channels of sound 
outward from each other, instead of 
parallel. I prefer space separation 
for a large room, self-containment 
for the room of average size. 

Q. How far apart do the two playing 
units have to be in space-separated 
stereo? 

A. Generally not more than six 
feet. If you sense that the music is 
coming from two sides, with a hole 
in the middle, move your units closer 
together. 

Q. Is it essential to listen to stereo 
from a point eight feet from the speak- 
ers, midway between them? 

A. No. The music will sound 
glorious wherever you sit. You don’t 
have to observe any complicated 
rules or manipulate any complicated 
controls for stereo listening pleasure. 

Q. Ads for stereo equipment often 
specify the power output of the ampli- 
fier. How important is this? 

A. Amplifying power is a good 
thing to have, but what you should 


really determine is the acoustical 
power your set will produce—and 
this comes from the relationship be- 
tween amplifier power and speaker 
efficiency. It is most important to 
get speakers of heavy magnet weight 
(seven ounces or more) which will 
give you greater acoustical power 
with less amplification. 

Q. Can I play stereo discs on my 
present monaural (non-stereo) record 
player? 

A. No, but your old records will 
sound even better on stereo. Stereo 
records are so delicate that the less 
compliant monophonic stylus might 
literally tear them apart. And any- 
way, the recording would sound like 
musical gibberish. 

Q. Is it possible that stereo is just a 
passing fad? 

A. That doesn’t seem possible to 
me. I cannot predict the future any 
more than you can, but having expe- 
rienced the depth, richness and un- 
believable realism of stereo, 
never again be satisfied with less. 
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The responsive wife 
in 
modern marriage 





by Jerome and Julia Rainer 


This searching article dispels some cobwebbed myths about 
the emancipated woman’s love relationship with her husband 


HILE THE BIOLOGICAL image 
of the male is that he is im- 
pulsive, aggressive and impa- 
tient, the popular picture of the 
female describes her as passive, re- 
ceptive, modest and submissive. 
However, the female is trying to 
emerge from her biological strait 
jacket and is seeking to face her 
problems, as a healthy wife and as a 
knowledgeable, responsive partner in 
marriage. Today she is free, but not 
entirely, for women in our society, 
more than men, have been ham- 
pered in their enjoyment of marital 
pleasure by outworn mores. 
Is it myth or biological reality? 
Has Nature designed woman for 
motherhood first and emotional ful- 


fillment only incidentally? Is she pri- 
marily a procreative creature? Is all 
the sensitive equipment Nature has 
bestowed on her merely a snare to 
enable her to carry out her reproduc- 
tive role? 

Once it was woman’s “place,” not 
her biology, that kept her from be- 
ing an active, enthusiastic mate. Or 
her “duty,” or her moral superiority 
to the male. Or else an inborn refine- 
ment. Wise men have given up and 
refused to specify her emotional role 
as either biological or cultural. 
Others have described woman as 
eternally mysterious, unfathomable, 
unknowable. But in the physical re- 
lationship, mystery can amount to 
ignorance which can lead to cumu- 


From “SEXUAL PLEASURE IN MARRIAGE” by Jerome and Julia Rainer. 
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lative dissatisfaction for both. 

Is a woman really so unlike a 
man? Is she made of a different es- 
sence, a different biological-psycho- 
logical texture? 

We know, today, that she is scarce- 
ly different at all. In the consumma- 
tion of marriage, women as a group 
are more like men than individual 
women are like each other. There is 
actually less difference between the 
sexes than there is among individu- 
als of the same sex. 

This was one of Dr. Kinsey’s most 
important revelations. Strikingly 
parallel reactions have been charted 
for men and women in pulse, breath- 
ing rates and muscular tensions, at 
the culmination of the sex act. 

With the female, as with the male, 
love is never inhibited by season, al- 
though there are rises and falls of 
desire during the menstrual cycle. 

There is no convincing evidence 
that women are biologically con- 
ditioned toward being more modest, 
more restrained, more monogamous, 
more sensitive, nor in any way 
markedly unlike men. As Havelock 
Ellis observed, long before Kinsey 
confirmed his observations with 
documented data, there is no wom- 
an’s nature as differentiated from 
man’s; both are endlessly varied, 
and stem alike from human nature. 

Many women already regard their 
so-called psychological and emotion- 
al differences from men not as fixed 
patterns but as old cultural ballast 
that they are willing and able to 
throw overboard. 

Virtually everything in the wife’s 
sexual pattern is learned. Within a 
good marriage, a wife’s experience 
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steadily improves and broadens; her 
pleasure deepens and her ability to 
fulfill her role becomes more and 
more dependable. 

We know that girls, on the aver- 
age, mature physically two years be- 
fore boys. But they are later than 
boys in reacting emotionally to vari- 
ous erotic stimuli. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are less 
responsive. One difference is that the 
male can be aroused without actual 
physical contact. His quickness to 
fantasy, to anticipate, to react in- 
stantly and physically to visual 
stimuli—this facility, for the present 
at least, may be denied her. But it 
need not always be so. Boys and girls 
who are growing up together today, 
going to coeducational schools, work- 
ing and playing side by side, may 
show an increasing similarity in their 
psychological response in the mar- 
riages of the next generation. 

Here are some other misconcep- 
tions about modern marriage: 

A wife may be slow to reach cli- 
max. She may seem to be slow, in her 
estimate and her husband’s, con- 
sidering that she is aroused. Al- 
though the major areas of eroticism 
are the same for both sexes, there are 
individual differences in this, as in 
every other aspect of arousal and re- 
sponse. With her husband’s coopera- 
tion, a wife’s responsiveness can 
become swifter and surer with the 
months and years of marriage. 

A wife may not always be as de- 
sirous as her husband. Individual 
differences being what they are, 
some wives most certainly will ex- 
perience less frequent desire than 
their husbands. The evidence is that 
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husbands are willing to adjust them- 
selves to this difference. On the other 
hand, loving wives always have 
made this adjustment for their hus- 
bands and probably always will. 

Obviously, unless she is a consum- 
mate actress, a wife cannot pretend 
a burning passion she does not feel. 
But her honest appreciation of her 
spouse’s desire and her avoidance of 
a patronizing manner will serve her 
well in the intervals when her own 
desire is not intense. Such attitudes 
are not assumed or learned ; they are 
the rewards growing out of inter- 
personal love. 

A slowly aroused wife may feel 
disappointed when her husband 
turns away and goes to sleep. This 
has been a frequent complaint of 
wives, this feeling of being left 
abruptly, or at least too soon. An un- 
derstanding wife can surely sympa- 
thize with her husband’s desire for 
rest, especially—as is most often the 
case—when their lovemaking comes 
at the end of the day, the normal 
time for sleep. 

However, the more expert and 
aware a wife becomes, the more able 
she is to participate actively. Many 
times, instead of weariness, a man 
feels infused with new vigor; after a 
mutually joyful sexual experience, he 
imagines he could climb mountains, 
chop down forests, sail perilous seas 
to fetch his wife back some rare 
treasure. The treasure he brings her, 
in practical fact, may be merely a 
tidbit from the refrigerator, a re- 
freshing drink or a cigarette. At 
other times, both partners may to- 
gether enjoy the serene, slowly di- 
minishing afterglow of physical love. 
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A wife may be easily distracted. 
Husbands often complain that wom- 
en are inattentive. Compared with 
the male’s channeled concentration, 
many a woman has found herself at- 
tending less to her own sensations 
than to a noise in the street, a light 
shining in her eyes, or a sound of 
restlessness from the children’s room. 

If a wife dislikes the light, dark- 
ness may mean for her modesty or 
secrecy or safety from being dis- 
covered. If she is on the alert for 
distracting sights and sounds, she 
may really be asking unspoken ques- 
tions such as: “Is someone ap- 
proaching?” Or she may be in- 
wardly exhorting herself: “Nice girls 
don’t think about such things!” 

Must a wife and her husband ac- 
cept these unconscious and un- 
wanted restraints? Merely to recog- 
nize that they exist, and to consider 
their probable origins, is often 
enough to start blowing dusty cob- 
webs away. To talk them over, per- 
haps to laugh at them together, can 
remove the sting from childish fears 
and immature guilt feelings that 
have no place in adult marriage. 

Some of a wife’s preferences may 
remain. She may still prefer to have 
the bright light at least dimmed, the 
distracting sounds muffled. She may 
still want assurance of privacy and 
freedom from intrusion. So do men, 
generally, even though they do not 
seem to make so much of an issue of 
it. She may still like the luxury of 
plenty of time, of not being hurried 
as if these were forbidden pleasures 
that must be seized in haste. 

What it comes down to, finally, is 
that a woman may prefer to be com- 
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pletely at ease, psychologically as 
well as physically, while making 
love. Surely that is not much to ask. 

Women characteristically express 
a need for constant emotional reas- 
surance. This is said to be inescapa- 
bly linked with biological femaleness. 
Observers point to the frequent fem- 
inine questions, asked or implied: 
“Do you love me? Tell me you love 
me. Promise to love me always.” 

Husbands have asked in bewilder- 
ment: “Can’t she see that I love her? 
Why must she be told over and over 
again?” Other husbands have won- 
dered whether they are inadequate 
at loving, if not as lovers? Or whether 
their wives are insatiable emotion- 
ally, though not necessarily sexually? 

The obvious answer to such anxie- 
ties in both is a deeper, more trusting 
relationship on all levels, including 
the physical. 

Women’s supposedly typical im- 
mersion in a limitless atmosphere of 
love is long outdated. Romantic 
novelists of the past saw the female 
going about her small daily tasks ina 
lambent haze of love and longing, 
suffused in thoughts of her loved 
one, waiting only for his return. 

But today many women, however 
loving, are quite as forgetful of their 


love throughout the day as any man. 
A secretary taking dictation, a 
teacher before her class, a technician 
in her laboratory, a mother juggling 
her baby and baby foods—these are 
women with little time or need for 
romantic daydreaming. Love is es- 
sential to them, the foundation of 
their lives, but it is the reality and 
activity of love, not the romantic 
fiction of it. 

We may thus see women’s need 
for reassurances of love gradually 
disappearing as women gain the as- 
surance of their individuality. The 
joke about a husband forgetting a 
wedding anniversary is bewhiskered 
today; a modern wife would scarce- 
ly be shy about making the dinner 
reservation and buying the theater 
tickets herself, and then telling her 
husband she had done so. She would 
not be likely to make his remember- 
ing the date a magic symbol of his 
enduring love. 

The emancipated woman sees 
evidences of her husband’s commit- 
ment to her in other, more signifi- 
cant ways. She knows that he is 
making his contribution, as she is 
making hers, to their intensely per- 
sonal, intensely individual contract 
of love. 


MARQUEE MISCHIEF 


FEATURED IN AN ENID, OKLAHOMA, theater: “Adam and 


Eve—An Affair To Remember.” 


—~MRS. GEORGE WASSAM 


A MASSACHUSETTS THEATER Offered this suggestion in an 
ad for a horror film: “Go with someone you hate.” 


——WILLIAM PETERS 


A WISCONSIN MARQUEE offered this double feature: 
“Count Your Blessings—Rock-A-Bye Baby.” —auice eum 
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John McClellan’s 


trial 
by ordeal by Al Toffler 


Battered and scarred by personal 
tragedy, he once cried in despair, ‘‘Why have | been 
afflicted?’’—and then found the strength 


aes L. MC CLELLAN, a once ob- 
scure Arkansas Senator, has. in 
the last two-and-a-half years, become 
a national symbol of the fight against 
corruption. Under the glare of kleig 
lights, with TV cameras focused on 
his hard-bitten, scowling face. Mc- 
Clellan has led his Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor and Management Fields 
through some of the most stormy and 
publicized hearings in half a decade. 
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to carry on as few men could 


As his chief counsel questions wit- 
McClellan runs his fingers 
through his straight black hair. He 
tovs with his eyeglasses. He pokes a 
finger between his collar and his 
neck. He looks almost bored. 

jut when a gangster like Mickey 
Cohen or an arrogant labor boss like 
Jimmy Hoffa attempts to defy his 
Committee, Senator McClellan’s 
tace darkens, his voice rumbles, his 


nesses. 


eyes flash, and he condemns with the 
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fire and passion of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. 

At these moments, McClellan is 
convinced he is voicing the indigna- 
tion of millions. And there can be 
little doubt that many Americans re- 


spond deeply to this man who speaks 
with such vehemence and 
promising moral fervor. 


uncom- 


This is the McClellan that the 
public knows. But neither the public, 
nor even manv of his colleagues. are 
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familiar with the man behind the 
image. For behind it lies an intense 
personality tempered by tragedy. 

At 17, McClellan was the young- 
est lawyer in America. He married 
voung, then was divorced. His sec- 
ond wite died. He met bitter defeat 
in politics. He barely survived a des- 
perate illness. Then he saw his three 
erown sons. one after another, agon- 
izingly taken from him. 


“God Almighty,” McClellan once 
69 


asked, “why have I been afflicted?” 

Yet, if anything, the tragedy in 
McClellan’s life has strengthened 
him, as his Senate career shows. 

McClellan lacks the flamboyance 
and the instinct for publicity of many 
of his colleagues. In 1953 and 1954, 
however, he found himself the rank- 
ing Democrat on an investigating 
committee led by a brash, noisy 
Republican, the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. At one point, McClel- 
lan and his Democratic colleagues 
left the committee in protest against 
McCarthy. Later, McClellan sat 
frowning during most of the famed 
Army-McCarthy hearings; he con- 
sidered the goings on beneath the 
dignity of the Senate. Afterward, 
The New York Times described him 
as an “island of dignity .. . in a sea 
of incorrigible lunacy.” 

Somehow this image stuck with 
the public. It impressed the Senate, 
too, and early in 1957, McClellan 
was picked for the difficult job of 
running a bipartisan probe of cor- 
ruption in labor-management affairs. 

Employing nearly 100 investiga- 
tors and auditors at a cost of $2,000,- 
000, the group collected 8,000,000 
words of testimony to document its 
shocking revelations about racketeer- 
ing and corruption in labor relations. 
At times, other members of the Com- 
mittee sought to use the probe for 
partisan advantage. McClellan’s 
craggy single-mindedness and force- 
ful personality kept it on course. 

McClellan’s rock-like strength 
goes back to  turn-of-the-century 
Arkansas—a sun-baked world of 
poverty, politics and hard-shell re- 
ligion. He was born on February 25, 
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1896, near Sheridan, Arkansas. 
Three weeks later his mother died. 
Before she did, she urged her hus- 
band Isaac “Ike” McClellan, to get 
her infant son a good Bible. 

For the next three years, the boy 
was raised by his sharecropper 
grandparents. They were hard- 
working, fire-and-brimstone Bap- 
tists, and strong disciplinarians. 
When Ike McClellan remarried, he 
took the lad to live with him. 

An ambitious man with a passion 
for rural politics, Ike McClellan led 
a nomadic existence as a teacher in 
Grant County’s one-room school- 
houses. He also farmed a few rented 
acres and, in the hours remaining, 
taught himself law and ran for local 
office. During the exciting back- 
woods campaign trips on horseback, 
John would tag along, passing out 
literature for his daddy and tending 
the horse. By the time he was eight, 
McClellan was blazing with politi- 
cal convictions, orating before his 
schoolmates or to tree stumps when 
a live audience was unavailable. 

When John was 11, his father 
passed the bar examinations. From 
then on, the lad traveled the three- 
county judicial circuit with his dad, 
soaking up the law the way he had 
already assimilated politics. His for- 
mal education ended with the tenth 
grade. But, at 17, he, too, passed the 
bar examination and became, by spe- 
cial act of the Arkansas legislature, 
the youngest practicing attorney in 
this country. 

That same year—1913—McClel- 
lan married Eula Hicks, and before 
long they had two children. But John 
chafed at practicing law under the 
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shadow of his father. There 
hardly enough business in Grant 
County for two lawyers, and it hurt 
his pride that clients would come in 
the door and ask not for John Mc- 
Clellan, but for Ike. 

This same pride has always run 
strong in McClellan. For example, 
when he entered the Army in 1917, 
he was shipped to Officers Training 
School. With him went another 
Grant County man-—a college 
graduate who, a year earlier, had 
whipped Ike McClellan in an elec- 
tion Campaign. 

Painfully self-conscious of his own 
tenth-grade education and angered 
by his father’s defeat, young McClel- 
lan vowed at least to equal the col- 
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lege man. By the time the course 
was over. he had. He emerged a first 
leutenant. one of 52 men to do so 


out of a company of 226. The expe- 
rience gave him greater confidence. 


N THE FALL OF 1918, however, 
McClellan became a victim of 
the great influenza epidemic. Gaunt, 
weak and needing a cane for support, 
he returned home, a civilian, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. The marriage he re- 
turned to was also ailing. In 1921. 
there was a divorce. Not many years 
later, Eula Hicks died. About this 
divorce his sole comment is: “Only 
she, God and myself know why. And 
[ do not talk about it.” 

A tew months later, McClellan, 
still anxious to be on his own, moved 
to nearby Malvern, Arkansas, and 
hung out his shingle. In less than 
a year he became City Attorney. In 
1922, he married Lucille Smith, by 
whom he had three more children. 
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His private practice flourished, but 
politics still gnawed at him. So, in 
1926, McClellan plunged into the 
race for Prosecuting Attorney. 

Prosecutors in Arkansas’ Seventh 
Judicial District were then paid per 
conviction. Consequently, a hus- 
tling prosecutor could line his pocket 
by persuading prisoners to plead 
guilty in return for a minor or sus- 
pended sentence. Often trials would 
end with a whispered huddle be- 
tween prosecutor and defense coun- 
sel, well out of earshot of the audi- 
ence. Few bootleggers ever served a 
serious prison sentence. 

McClellan sized the situation up 
and announced a startling two-point 
plattorm. First, he would prosecute 
for keeps. Second, there’d be no 
whispering in the courtroom. He 
won the election. 

By 1934, McClellan had his eye 
on a Congressional seat, but he had 
made up his mind to wait until the 
incumbent retired. Then a chal- 
lenge unexpectedly catapulted him 
into the race. When a newspaper 
suggested McClellan might make a 
gsood candidate, the incumbent Con- 
eressman took offense. But instead 
of coming to McClellan, he publicly 
ridiculed the idea of the prosperous 
young lawyer opposing him. 

“I had to run against him,” 
McClellan explains. “If I didn’t run 
against him, it would have looked 
like | was running from him.” Mc- 
Clellan proceeded to stump the dis- 
trict so vigorously that in 1935 he 
showed up in Washington as a fresh- 
man Congressman. 

With Congress busy passing New 
Deal legislation, the 1935 session ran 
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deep into the summer. McClellan. 
now a strong conservative, but then 
in sympathy with much of the New 
Deal, stayed in the capital. But Lu- 
cille McClellan, rather than wait for 
the session to end, decided to drive 
back to Arkansas with the children. 
She got only as far as Tennessee. 
She was stricken with spinal menin- 
gitis and died two days later. 

After that tragedy, colleagues re- 
call, McClellan practically had to be 
dragged from his office each day. 
One evening, however, he reluctant- 
ly attended a small social affair. 
There he met Norma Cheatham, a 
vivacious widow from North Caro- 
lina. “I’ll never forget,” McClellan 
has said, “she came down the steps 
of the house wearing a blue picture 
hat and a blue dress—a beautiful 
lady in blue.” 


McClellan married the “lady in 


blue” in 1937, and almost immedi- 
ately tackled the toughest fight of 
his life—a battle for a seat in the 
Senate. It was a bitter race, with the 
political odds stacked heavily against 
him. Driving himself deep into 
debt by barnstorming around the 
state, McClellan found himself al- 
ways mysteriously tired and sleepy. 
He began to lose weight rapidly, and 
even had trouble retaining his food. 
McClellan began to subsist on ice 
cream cones. “I’d gulp them down,” 
he recalls, “then after the speech, 
I’d drive out of town, stick a finger 
down my throat and empty my stom- 
ach. I'd go to the next town, speak, 
and do the same thing.” 
McClellan was beaten by 10,000 
votes on election day. A week later, 
while he was at home resting, Norma 
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McClellan heard a loud thud and 
turned around to find her husband 
lying unconscious on the floor. The 
diagnosis was pernicious anemia, and 
McClellan was rushed to the hos- 
pital, where doctors began to give 
him blood transfusions and liver in- 
jections. (He still takes reticulogen 
shots regularly.) At one point, the 
doctors gave him only two weeks to 
live. And McClellan, looking like a 
skeleton, didn’t seem to care. 

“We lived in Malvern,” Norma 
McClellan recalls today, “and | 
commuted 20 miles every day to the 
hospital in Hot Springs.” Each day, 
feigning cheerfulness, she would ask 
her husband how he felt, and he 
would mumble wearily, “No good.” 

Finally, burdened by debt and all 
the responsibilities of the home, she 
reached the breaking point. ““You’re 


not fighting,” she accused him one 





day. “You’re letting me do all the 
fighting.” 

That remark stung his pride. After 
that, she says, John McClellan did 
hight. A month later, still weak but 
on his feet, he left the hospital. 

Nor had defeat and sickness beat- 
en him. Taking up the threads of 
his career, he moved the family to 
Camden, Arkansas, and joined a 
distinguished law firm there. When 
the senior partner said: “Well, John, 
[ guess you've gotten politics out of 
your blood now,” McClellan quickly 
set the record straight. “Judge,” he 
declared, “I’m going to run for the 
U.S. Senate again. When, I don’t 
know. But I’m going to run, if I have 
to campaign on a cracker box with 
a megaphone!” 

True to his word, McClellan ran 
once again in 1942. This time he 
won by 50.000 votes in a run-off 


Grief-stricken Senator 
and family at funeral for 
Jimmy, who died 

in 1958 plane crash— 
the last of three sons. 
Father and son (shown at 
left) had planned 

to open law firm 

when McClellan 

retired from Senate. 


election. Now the family— the Sen- 
ator, his wife, two of his sons, John 
L.. Jr., and James, and his daughter, 
Mary Alice—settled comfortably in 
a house in northwest Washington. 
Meanwhile. Max McClellan, the 
Senator’s oldest son by his first mar- 
riage, was in the Army. 

One day in early 1943, McClellan 
was notified that Corporal Max Mc- 
Clellan had died of spinal menin- 
oitisin North Africa. It was a devas- 
tating blow. But 
was even hardei 


what came next 
to bear. It was a 
letter signed by 38 of Max’s buddies, 
charging that Max had been denied 
proper medical treatment by the 


Army medics. 

“After John got that letter,’ Nor- 
ma recalls, “he had nightmares. He 
relived all of Max’s experiences.” 


He didn’t want to publish the lette1 
for fear that other American parents 





would worry unnecessarily about 
their soldier sons. But it haunted 
him, Finally, the Senator took the 
letter to the Secretary of War. 

An immediate investigation fol- 
lowed. The Army found that the 
letter from the GIs had been accu- 
rate. There was a quiet court-mar- 
tial, and the doctor responsible was 
found guilty. 

After that McClellan seemed to 
draw further into himself. “John is 
not a very talkative person.” says 
Mrs. McClellan. “Only his night- 
mares told me what he was living 
through.” 

Gradually, however, McClellan 
“overcame himself,” as he puts it. 
He quickened the pace of his work 
in Congress, became more deeply in- 
volved in Democratic party affairs, 
and worked hard after the war to 
funnel Federal funds into Arkansas. 
When his term was up in 1948, he 
was re-elected without opposition. 

Shortly afterward,in March, 1949, 
Senator McClellan made arrange- 
ments to bring Max’s body back to 
Arkansas for reburial. The night be- 
fore he and his wife were to fly out 
for the ceremony, they received a 
long distance call notifying them 
that Johnny. McClellan’s second son 
—a law student at the University of 
Arkansas—had been in an auto acci- 
dent. McClellan had begun to look 
forward to retiring from politics so 
he could come back home to practice 
law with Johnny. Now he was told 
the boy had a fractured leg and a 
broken nose. But he was assured his 
son would be all right. 

The funeral ceremony for Max 
was held in Sheridan. Afterward, 
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McClellan and his wife flew to Fay- 
etteville, where Johnny lay in the 
hospital. They were met with horri- 
fying news. Johnny’s injuries had 
been underestimated. The boy had 
died half an hour before. 

As John McClellan moved wood- 
enly through the motions of clearing 
up his son’s affairs, Norma placed a 
call to Washington and quickly 
rented an apartment in the Fairfax 
Hotel. Then she flew back to Wash- 
ington and hastily moved the fam- 
ily’s possessions out of the house and 
into the hotel. When the Senator 
returned to the capital a few days 
later, he went directly to the Fair- 
fax. He never again set foot in the 
house. It was as if another door had 


closed in his life. 
With the passage of time, McClel- 
lan gained seniority and influence in 


the Senate. Crusty and independent, 
he emerged as a central character in 
the McCarthy controversy. In 1954, 
he contemplated retirement again- 
this time to practice law with his 
third son, Jimmy. But when Sid 
Mc Math, a former Governor of Ar- 
kansas announced he would run 
against McClellan, the Senator, as 
usual, decided to meet the challenge 
head on. 

McMath, a liberal, claimed the 
support of organized labor, the rural 
electric co-operatives and Arkansas 
Negroes who opposed McClellan’s 
down-the-line defense of segrega- 
tion. McClellan drew strength from 
eastern Arkansas cotton planters and 
from the conservative business com- 
munity. McMath charged the Sena- 
tor with being in the pocket of the 
giant Arkansas Power and Light Co. 
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McClellan denied the charge. He 
maintains that the company did 
more to hurt him than to help him 
get elected. 

As the thermometer crept up to 
114 degrees, McClellan took to the 
stump, using a helicopter to carry 
him around the state. On July 27, 
1954, after a month of grueling cam- 
paigning, he defeated McMath by 
37,000 votes. 

But more McClellan’s life 
was to be punctuated by tragedy. 
A year ago, Jimmy McClellan, his 
only remaining son—by this time a 
successful lawyer in Little Rock 
took off in a twin-engine Beechcraft 
to check out for a multiple-engine 
pilot’s license. Thirteen miles south- 
west of Conway, Arkansas, the plane 
crashed, killing its four occupants, 
including Jimmy McClellan. 

Despite his heartbreak, McClellan 
has contempt for pity. “My life,” he 
snaps, “is not a sob story.” 
ago, he vetoed a reporter’s story on 
his life because he found it “gushy.”’ 

“My sons were taken from me,” 
McClellan says simply. “I do not 
know why. But I would be untrue to 
them if I shirked or faltered or 
failed. I couldn’t be that sorry a 


daddy.” So McClellan uses work as 


once 


Not long 


a healing salve. He is, he will tell 
you, “driven.” 

Today, at 63, he unlocks his office 
by 8:30, before any of his eight- 
member staff arrives. From then 
until 6:45, when he catches the 
Huntley-Brinkley News Report on 
the television set in his office, his day 
is a round of hearings, conferences, 
speech writing and correspondence. 
His lunch is usually a quick ham- 
burger and a cup of coffee. 

When he leaves in the evening, it 
is usually with a sheaf of official pa- 
pers and news magazines under his 
arm for home reading. Even Satur- 
days and Sundays often find him in 
the office. His social life is trimmed 
far below the Senatorial average. 
His Senate term is up once more in 
1960, and, officially, he has not yet 
made up his mind whether to seek 
re-election. But he has no son to 
share a law practice with him back 
home, and few really expect him to 
step down. 

Tragedy and grief have hit John 
McClellan hard. But they have also 
strengthened him. “You take a piece 
of steel,” he observes, “and you beat 


IT’S THEIR OWN FAULT 


— 


IN POLAND. the 2 


finally been 


abe lished fe Yr 


that they are not spinsters from choice but because 


there are 1.000.000 more women than men in Poland. 


However, the bachelors were not exempted 
they re presumably unmarried by choice 


lore, will have to pay for their single-mindedness. 
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it and temper it. That makes it 
tougher. Maybe Providence does 
that, too, with some of us.” W¥ 
percent supertax on earnings has 
“spinsters,’ on the grounds 
after all, 
and there- 
—The New York Times 
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How 
words words ‘ 
work 


by Dr. Bergen Evans 


moderator of “The Last Word,” seen on CBS television, and author of 
“A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage” 





Why does the marriage service say "Till death us do part" instead 


of "Till death us does part"? 


The original wording in The Book 
was “till death 
us depart.” Depart is now an in- 
transitive verb, but formerly it 
meant to divide something into parts, 
to separate. In 1400, an author spoke 
of “a great hill that departeth Mace- 
donia and Thrace,” and in the Ar- 
thurian legends we are told that 
King Arthur tried to depart two 


of Common Prayer 


knights who were fighting. Depart, 
meaning to separate, was kept in 
the marriage service until 1662, 
nearly 100 years after it had dis- 
appeared from common speech and 
writing. It was then changed to do 
part, still being kept in the 
junctive to preserve the beautiful 
rhythm. “Till death 

prosaic in comparison. 


sub- 


> 


parts us’ is 





Is schism pronounced shism or skism? 


Neither. Schism, meaning a split or division, is pronounced S/Z um. 





What did Khrushchev mean when he said that President Eisenhower's 
position on Berlin gave him "a bone in the throat"? 


Mr. K’s remark is related to our 
expression “to make no bones about,” 
meaning to speak frankly. Either 
expression refers to finding bones 
in soup. Now semi-humorous, our 
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phrase was formerly a serious one. 
Thus a serious work, in 1548, says 
that Abraham, when commanded to 
sacrifice Isaac, “. .. made no manner 
(of) bones ... but went to offer up 
his son.” There are many terms in 
which acceptability is spoken of in 
terms of eating, such as “That won’t 
go down with him,” and “I won’t 
swallow that.” 
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Why do we associate anger and altitude, as in a "towering" rage? 


True, we say tempers rise. If they 
rise enough, they may reach high 
dudgeon, or become a towering rage. 
We say so-and-so will “blow his top” 
or “hit the roof.” King Lear, in more 
dignified language, cries to his 
“climbing sorrow.” The association 
is so common that it may have a 
physical basis. It may reflect the 
rush of blood to our heads as fear 
stimulates the adrenal glands. 


M 


“Towering” is derived from falconry. 
A falcon was said to tower when 
it hovered at the height of its ascent 
before suddenly swooping down on 
its victim. 





Is umpire a form of empire? 

No. It was originally numpire or 
noumper and it meant “non pair” or 
“not equal.” The (n)umpire was 
called in only when two judges dis- 
agreed. His decision broke the stale- 


mate. The initial » of a numpire 
jumped over and attached itself to 
the a to make a(n) umpire. This 
also happened with a napron and a 
norange and a number of other words. 





How could the man in the Biblical parable hide his talent in the 


ground? 


A talent, in ancient times, was a 
unit of weight and this weight of 
silver or gold, constituted a mone- 
tary unit. The master in the parable 
(Matthew 25: 14-30) gave each of 
his servants a certain amount of 
money and told them to invest it 
profitably in his absence. The man 





with the single talent was afraid 
of losing it and buried it in the 
ground so that he might, at his mas- 
ter’s return, show at least no loss. 
For this timidity, however, he was 
cast into outer darkness, to weep 
and gnash. The most common mod- 
ern meaning of talent—some special 
natural (i.e., God-given) ability or 
aptitude—is a figurative development 
from the parable. It is an interesting 
illustration of one way in which a 
word can suddenly acquire a totally 
different meaning. 





What is the meaning of neighbor? 





Literally, it once meant the boor who 
lived nigh. Circumstances may in- 
cline you to accept this old meaning, 
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but it is only fair to point out that, 
at the time it had this meaning, boor 
merely meant farmer. by 
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Summer 
Splendors 


Almost since the dawn of time, 

the burnished beauty of 

the summer sun shining down from 
the blue vault of heaven 

has evoked answering images in 

the hearts of men. Here, in 


pictures—and the rhythmic picture 
words of five famed 

poets—is an enchanting tribute 

to the magic of summer. 


“this is the garden: colours come and go... 
strong silent greens serenely lingering, 


absolute lights like baths of golden snow.”’ 
e. e. cummings 


Copyright !925, 1953 by e. e. cummings 
By perm n of Harcourt, Brace & Co.. Inc. 
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‘Shine! Shine! Shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together, 
Two together!...°’ 
Walt Whitman 
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‘‘The sea-clouds whitened far below the calm 
And moved, as blooms move...while the hue 
Of heaven in an antique reflection rolled 
Round those flotillas. And sometimes the sea 


Poured brilliant iris on the glistening blue...’’ 
Wallace Stevens 

* i Poems of Wallace Steve 

54 by Wallace Stever 
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“‘There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became... 
The early lilacs became part of this child... 
And all the changes of city and country wherever he went...”’ 
Walt Whitman 











‘Performances, assortments, resumés— 
Up Times Square to Columbus Circle lights 
Channel the congresses, nightly sessions, 
Refractions of the thousand theaters, faces— 
Mysterious kitchens...You shall search them all...” 
Hart Crane 


The Collected Poems of Hart Crane,"’ copyright 1933, by Liveright, Inc. 
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‘Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim: 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough...”” Wi 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 





No one escapes for long 


from this grim British dungeon 


whose strongest 


“walls” are mud and fog 


Dartmoor: 
the world’s toughest prison 


by Sam Boal 


N THE FOGBOUND NIGHT of 
March 21 of this year, a con- 
vict named Blossom managed to go 
over the wall of Great Britain’s Dart- 
moor prison, probably the toughest 
penitentiary in the world. In this 
century, no one has managed to 
escape permanently from Dartmoor. 
And neither did Blossom. He was 
recaptured within four hours. 
Dartmoor is located approximately 
170 miles southwest of London, in 
the center of a swampy, desolate. 
225-square-mile tract of English 
moor. Escaping prisoners can easily 
sink to their waists in mud, and re- 
main there, half hysterical, until the 
guards and the dogs find them. And 
the moor is corrugated with steep 
gullies. A fugitive racing along in 
the dark or in fog can fall over one 
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of these six-foot cliffs, break a leg 
and wait there to be recaptured. 

As if these weren t 
enough, the moor’s climate is another 
enemy of fleeing felons. Dank, wet 
air rising from the moor creates 
heavy fog and torrential rainfalls. 
(There is three times as much pre- 
cipitation at Dartmoor as in tra- 
ditionally wet London.) A sunny 
summer day at Dartmoor can in 
minutes become a fog-swept night- 
mare where visibility 1s measured 
not in feet but in inches. It is these 
sudden fogs which sometimes tempt 


obstacles 


prisoners to es ape. 

By any standards, Dartmoor is a 
tough penal institution; by Ameri- 
can prison standards it 1s almost a 
torture chamber. 

Until 1950, the rule of complete 
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silence was enforced on Dartmoor 
prisoners. They could not talk to 
each other at all, and they could 
speak to guards or officials only 
when spoken to. Requests for medi- 
cal attention were made in writing. 

By law, the prisoners are allowed 
only 14 cents worth of meat a week, 
so the food they get is generally 
meat-and-vegetable soup, tea, a suet 
pudding and seven ounces of bread. 
That’s the main meal, taken at mid- 
day. Breakfast is porridge, tea and 
six ounces of bread. Supper con- 
sists of cocoa, one ounce of cheese 
and nine ounces of bread. 

Given these conditions, it’s no 
wonder that escape attempts are fre- 
quent, although the prisoners know 
their chances are virtually nil. 

The standard height of British 
prison walls is 20 feet; ironically, 
those at Dartmoor are only 12 feet. 
It is almost as though the prison 
were making it easy for a man to get 
out. But then the harrowing coun- 
tryside takes over. 

The most remarkable bid to break 
out of Dartmoor occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1951, and the man who per- 
formed this near-miracle was a con- 
victed burglar named Harold Roy 
Webb. Webb was one of 26 prison- 
ers being taken by train from Lon- 
don to Dartmoor. During the train 
ride, he somehow managed to file 
through the handcuffs which bound 
him to another prisoner. 

On the way from the train to the 
Dartmoor bus, Webb made a sprint 
for freedom. What foiled him was 
the unpredictable nature of British 
streets. He ran smack into a blind 
alley and was easily recaptured. 
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At Dartmoor, prisoners who have 
tried to escape are placed under 
special watch; during the night a 
guard looks into their cells every 15 
minutes. On his arrival at the pris- 
on, Webb was put under this seem- 
ingly foolproof surveillance. Thus 
he was faced with a concrete floor, a 
foot-thick granite wall, a tiny, barred 
slit of a window—and a guard check- 
ing up on him every quarter-hour. 

It took him three months, but 
Webb found a way out. He appar- 
ently discovered that one portion of 
his floor was warm and deduced that 
it covered hot water pipes. Hot water 
pipes would be in a duct and that 
duct would lead to some furnace 
room. The furnace room would 
somehow or other lead to freedom. 

Webb first rigged up a dummy for 
his bed—an old trick. But he im- 
proved on tradition by animating his 
dummy with a string which he could 
pull, thus simulating the movements 
of a sleeping man. Then he started 
to chop through the floor—with 
what instrument, nobody knows. 

The guards on special watch wear 
rope-soled shoes so they can ap- 
proach a cell silently, but Webb had 
an answer for this, too. He put a 
glass of water very near his door; as 
the guard approached, the water 
would be agitated. Forewarned, 
Webb would pull his string and the 
“sleeping” dummy would stretch 
realistically. Meanwhile, he dug a 
hole large enough to pass through, 
and one night dropped seven feet 
into the duct he rightly guessed 
was there. He was wearing only 
his underclothes, since each night 
prison uniforms and shoes are taken 
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from prisoners on special watch. 

Playing out his string so he could 
manipulate the dummy as he pro- 
geressed, Webb went 30 feet down 
the duct until he came to a combi- 
nation furnace room and carpentry 
shop. There he found a pair of over- 
alls, shoes and a ten-foot plank. He 
hammered some nails into the plank, 
then darted into the prison court- 
yard. His plank, with its crude steps 
made of nails, was the ladder that 
got him over the wall. That was on 
November 21, 1951. 

Webb was loose on the moor fo. 
two days. When guards found him 
he was hiding under a pile of rotting 
compost. For his two days of free- 
dom, Webb drew an extra year of 
imprisonment, 15 days in solitary 
and 42 days on a reduced diet. He 
didn’t try to escape again. 

Another fascinating escapee was 
Stanley Thurston, who on being ad- 
mitted to Dartmoor signed his name 
with a flourish, then added the mod- 
est postscript: ““The man no prison 
can hold.” Thurston had managed 
to escape previously four times, but 
only from local jails, not a maximum 
security fortress such as Dartmoor. 
As it turned out, prison authorities 
should have heeded his warning. 

No one but Thurston knows ex- 
actly how he got out, but he appar- 
ently did so by an almost incredible 
feat. He seems to have memorized 
the shape of the guards’ keys simply 
by observing them. He had no 
known access to metals or tools, yet 
after ten months he had made the 
four necessary keys: since he planned 
escape under cover of darkness, he 
needed twin sets of keys because at 
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night the doors are double-locked. 

On the night of December 14, 
1941, Thurston put a dummy in his 
bunk and left his cell, closing and 
locking the door behind him. He 
clambered to the prison roof and 
tied a short length of rope to a chim- 
ney. He lowered himself to a top 
cell window, untied the rope, retied 
it to the cell window and thus de- 
scended to the ground, floor by floor. 
In the carpentry shop he silently 
improvised a ladder similar to 
Webb’s and climbed over the wall. 

It was a bitterly cold, foggy night 
and Thurston had no shoes. Though 
his escape went undetected for three 
hours, which gave him a good start, 
he was caught breaking into one of 
the isolated houses on the moor in 
search of some covering for his lacer- 
ated, bleeding feet. 

Going over the wall is one method 
of escape; digging a tunnel under it 
is another. But since one man can- 
not feasibly dig a tunnel alone, this 
requires cooperation among prison- 
ers, a notoriously uncooperative, in- 
dividualistic group. And modern 
materials such as concrete, with 
which Dartmoor now has been rein- 
forced, make tunneling impractical. 

The first, and most bizarre mass 
effort to tunnel out of Dartmoor was 
conceived and carried out by Amert- 
cans—prisoners mostly captured at 
sea during the War of 1812. About 
500 of them were incarcerated in 
Dartmoor in 1813, four years afte: 
the prison was built. 

About the beginning of August, 
1814, the Americans began digging. 
They planned three shafts—two de- 
coys and a third real tunnel. One 





Struggling through murky swamps crisscrossed 
by treacherous little gullies, fugitive convicts often panic 
as baying bloodhounds snap at their heels. 








great problem of tunnelers is how to 
dispose of the earth they dig up, but 
the Americans ingeniously asked 
prison authorities for lime. They 
mixed the lime with the gravel, plas- 
tered their cell walls and disguised 
the telltale color by whitewashing it 
over. It worked, for a time. 

But prisons are full of “squealers,”’ 
and, after about a month, Dartmoor 
authorities began to search for the 
tunnel. So far as they knew, there 
was only one—and they soon found 
it. But what baffled them was what 
the Americans had done with the 
earth they had dug up. The prison- 
ers said they had eaten it to supple- 
ment their miserable diet. 

Work went on in the other two 
tunnels. But in January, 1815, the 
second was discovered and sealed 
off. The Americans’ escape attempt 
ended in April when the third tunnel 
was discovered. The war had been 
over for several months and the pris- 
oners were finally released. 

But not all of them went free. 
Some of the American prisoners are 
still in Dartmoor, buried in the yard, 
near the cells in which they died. On 


was placed in Dartmoor by the 
National Society of United States 
Daughters. And on Memorial Day, 
1957, Donald W. Smith, Consul- 
General of the U.S. Embassy in 
London, dedicated a plaque to the 
Americans buried there. 

Last May, a would-be liberator 
made prison history, by breaking 
into Dartmoor. Armed with ropes, 
scaffolding and hydraulic tools, he 
climbed over the prison wall and 
headed for the main cell block. His 
purpose was to engineer a mass 
escape. But nobody escaped—not 
even himself. A guard seized him 
before he could carry out his plan. 

As a jail, Dartmoor is unique 
itself a captive of the hideous moor 
that surrounds it. It is this grim 
aspect of Dartmoor that brings to 
mind the story of the escapee who 
managed to remain free for two days 
before he was captured. Though 
caught, he felt proud that he had 
managed to survive that long on the 
moor. As he was led through the 
prison gates he spoke haughtily to 
the chief warden. 

*’ello, ’erbert,” he said. “Any mail 


July 4, 1910, a stained glass window 
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QUICK QUOTES 


YOUNG LADY TO CLERK: “My boy friend is prospecting 
for oil in Texas. I'd like to send him a Get Well card.” 


SECRETARY TO FRIEND: “He looks like an expense ac- 


count, but he spends like a minimum wage.” —Quote 


FOOTBALI school 


high “And re- 
member that football develops individuality, initiative 
and leadership. Now vet in there and do exactly as | 


tell vou.” 


COACH tO a team: 


—Philnew 
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merry mixups 


IsITING the New York Stock 

Exchange for the first time, a 
lady was bewildered and fascinated 
by the symbols and quotations on the 
gigantic ticker tape. Then, above the 
tape, she spied a large clock, flash- 
ing the time at intervals—11:31, 
11:32, 11:33. Grabbing the sleeve 
of the nearest employee, she said 
urgently: “Quick! Where can I buy 
that stock? It seems to be going up 
a point every time I look at it!” 


——HELEN PATELLA 


Spare ee AN EVENING of merry- 
making, an inebriated gentle- 
man realized he was in no condition 
to find his way home by himself. So 
he staggered into one of the phone 
booths on the street and called his 
wife to come get him. He couldn’t 
tell her where he was, however, and 
on his wife’s instructions, he left the 
booth to get his bearings. When he 
returned to the telephone he ex- 
plained: 

“I’m at the corner of Walk and 


Don’t Walk.” 


JEROME BEATTY, Jn. (Saturday Review) 


ae ELDERLY FARMER was being 
shown around the Naval Ob- 
servatory and was greatly impressed 
by what he saw. 

“This clock,” said a guide rather 
pompously, “is the one from which 
the whole world takes its time.” 

“Wonderful,” said the old-timer, 
surveying it with open mouth. 
Then, drawing a large silver watch 
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from his pocket, he glanced at it and 
said: “And it’s not but five minutes 


fast, either.” —AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 


ORKERS in the offices of 
charitable organizations are 
accustomed to the excuses given by 
persons to whom they address solici- 
tation letters. But the secretaries at 
a rehabilitation center are still won- 
dering about the turndown they re- 
ceived from a woman. “I am sorry,” 
she replied, “that I can’t con- 
tribute to your worth-while work. 
But I am now helping a farrily that 
has had five children in different 
ways.” —ODETTA GOVER 
HE BOSS J UST OFFERED ME 4an in- 
terest in the business,” the young 
clerk confided to the pretty stenog- 
rapher. 
“He did?” she asked in surprise. 
“Yes,” the young man replied re- 
flectively. “He said if I didn’t take 
an interest in the business pretty 
soon, he’d fire me.” —wat Street Journal 


REFRIGERATION SERVICEMAN 

answered an urgent call from a 
tearful bride to come at once. Her 
refrigerator, she explained, was not 
working properly and she had guests 
coming for dinner. 

When he arrived, she met him at 
the door with this accusation: 
“Three hours ago I baked my first 
cake and put it in the freezer and 
there isn’t even the slightest bit of 


frosting on it yet!” = —raut Pv. wens 
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X rays are safer than ever. In the hands of experts they are milder than 
the rays of the sun. They are one of medicine’s most valuable tools. 
This exploration of today’s growing problems in the use of X rays was 
researched with the help of the nation's leading medical authorities. 
It is presented by coronet to dispel the public’s unwarranted fears, 
which currently hamper radiologists in their fight against disease. 


N PHILADELPHIA, a young nurse 
who comes in daily contact with 
tuberculosis patients suddenly re- 
fused to take her annual chest X ray, 
designed to detect the first possible 
sign of incipient disease. 
In New York, an elderly patient 
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with severe abdominal pain rejected 
his physician’s request for a radio- 
logical search of his digestive tract. 
“I had my teeth X-rayed a week 
ago,” he explained, “and I don’t 
want to absorb too much radiation.” 

All over the country, this rejection 
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of X rays is growing rapidly. People 
who have undergone X-ray exami- 
nations all of their lives without con- 
cern now fear that this time-tested 
medical technique may cause steril- 
ity, cancer or radiation sickness. And 
dentists report strong patient resist- 
ance to routine teeth X rays. 

The disturbing truth is that this 
ground swell of fear is at least partly 
rooted in reality: in too many cases, 
X rays are administered improperly 
by laymen as well as by inadequately 
trained medical personnel. Despite 
this situation, many leading medical 
authorities offer words of reassur- 
ance. “Panic about properly done 
diagnostic X rays is nonsense,” says 
Dr. Richard Chamberlain, Professor 
of Radiology at the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital and head of 
the American College of Radiology’s 
Commission on Units, Standards 
and Protection. 

The key to Dr. Chamberlain’s 
statement is, of course, the phrase 
“properly done.” Of the 200,000 
users of X-ray equipment—includ- 
ing chiropractors, osteopaths, phy- 
sicians of all types and even shoe 
salesmen—only 4,000 are fully- 
trained radiologists (physicians who 
specialize in X-ray diagnosis and 
therapy). Many of the others oper- 
ate powerful X-ray machines with- 
out sufficient training and often 
without safeguards. 

About 13 states—among them 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Texas and Michigan—have 
radiation protection codes, but most 
of these are not stringently enforced, 
declare radiologists. 

The X-ray machines used, experts 
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claim, are often defective or obsolete 
and sometimes deliver ten times as 
much radiation as needed. And this 
is also true of “spinographs,” mul- 
tiple X rays of the spine done by 
chiropractors. 

Yet paradoxically, even some phy- 
sicians—not including X-ray spe- 
cialists—are among the worst X-ray 
offenders. Hanson Blatz, Director of 
New York City’s new Office of Radi- 
ation Control, points out that one of 
the major problems is to teach doc- 
tors and dentists how to use their 
equipment properly. 

“We have inspected some of the 
20,000 machines in the city,” Blatz 
reveals, “and found many were op- 
erating with wide-open shutters or 
without cones to limit the size of the 
X-ray beam. In taking some chest X 
rays, the beam covered almost the 
entire body from knee to top of the 
head, including a full dose to the 
gonads (sex glands). In many cases, 
the machines did not have proper 
filters, increasing the radiation con- 
siderably.” 

Like the surgeon’s scalpel, X rays 
can save lives but are potentially de- 
structive. A dosage of 600 radiation 
units (called roentgens, after the 
discoverer of the X ray, German 
physicist Wilhelm Konrad von 
Roentgen), delivered throughout 
the body at one time, can kill a hu- 
man being. Approximately equal 
amounts applied just to the sex 
glands can cause sterility. In the 
early days of X rays, dozens of phy- 
sicians and patients received skin 
burns from them. 

“Today this would be extremely 
unlikely,” reassures Dr. Herbert R. 
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Zatzkin, Director of Radiology at 
Long Island’s Meadowbrook Hos- 
pital. “With properly utilized mod- 
ern equipment, we regularly employ 
dosages in the range of thousands of 
roentgens, applied locally, to treat 
cancer—without harm to the pa- 
tient. And as far as we know, there 
has never been a single reported case 
of harm to a patient as a result 
of judicious use of X-ray films in 
diagnosis.” 

Some of the current uncertainty 
and fear about X rays stem from 
publicity given a recent report on 
“The Biological Effects of Atomic 
Radiation” by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. In it, the Academy 
attempted to banish the shadow of 
hydrogen bomb fallout by pointing 
out that if the H-tests continue at 
the same rate for 30 years, the total 
radiation reaching the reproductive 
organs will be only .1 roentgen. 

But the report replaced the fallout 
radiation menace with another 
specter. Medical X rays, it stated, 
will, over the course of 30 years, pro- 
vide an average of three roentgens 
toward the safe limit of ten man- 
made roentgens that can be absorbed 
by the sex glands. For individuals up 
to the age of 30, the total sex gland 
roentgen safety limit is 50 (includ- 
ing natural radiation from cosmic 
rays, rocks and our bodies’ disinte- 
gration of radioactive phosphorus 
and carbon) ; for those up to the age 
of 40, when 90 percent of the popu- 
lation has stopped bearing children, 
it jumps to 100. Exceeding these fig- 
ures, the National Academy of 
Sciences estimates, could cause 
changes in human genes that might 
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show up in our children’s children 
hundreds or even thousands of years 
from now. 

There is negligible chance of dan- 
ger in a properly taken X-ray pic- 
ture. One large New York hospital 
estimates that each 14x17-inch chest 
X-ray film allows a scant .02 roent- 
gens to penetrate the skin of the 
patient’s back, and an even more in- 
finitesimal .0001 roentgens on the 
reproductive organs. A study at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
substantiates that chest X rays de- 
liver a tiny average dose of .002 
roentgens to the male sex glands. 
Even granting this somewhat higher 
estimate, a patient could take 10,000 
chest X rays in 30 years—or almost 
one every day of his life—and still 
stay within the reasonable limit. 

According to radiologist Dr. Paul 
C. Hodges of the University of Chi- 
cago, properly done X rays of the 
skull, legs and arms need involve 
only trivial doses. One Long Island 
radiologist estimates that a person 
relaxing in the sun for an afternoon 
at a mountain resort receives as 
much radiation to his reproductive 
organs from natural phenomena 
such as cosmic rays, as he would 
having his wrist X-rayed for a pos- 
sible fracture. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the X-ray problem is the wide- 
spread use of the fluoroscope, the 
X-ray device that enables physicians 
to see within the body without film. 
Even a safe fluoroscope delivers a 
much larger dose of X rays than are 
required to make film plates. Experts 
warn that the fluoroscope should be 
used only in essential diagnostic situ- 
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ations, such as searching for con- 
genital heart conditions or conduct- 
ing a gastro-intestinal examination. 

Well-calibrated fluoroscopes will 
deliver as little as two roentgens a 
minute to the skin, but many are 
poorly regulated. Dr. L. Henry Gar- 
land of San Francisco says that a 
fluoroscope in one local physician’s 
office was producing as much as 134 
roentgens per minute, the equivalent 
of 5,700 X-ray plates. A survey of 30 
fluoroscopes in the Newark, New Jer- 
sey area showed that while radiolo- 
gists’ machines delivered an average 
of only two roentgens per minute, 
internists’ equipment was averaging 
20.3 per minute, and pediatricians’ 
a potentially dangerous 43.8 per 
minute. A survey in one large Mid- 
western city revealed that only 12 of 
29 fluoroscopes were operating at 
safe levels. 

Special care should be taken when 
fluoroscoping young children. Insti- 
tutions such as the Children’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia always cover 
an infant’s sex organs with a circular 
lead shield during a fluoroscopic 
examination. 

The once-fashionable practice of 
fluoroscoping healthy babies as often 
as once a month for the first 18 
months is strongly condemned by 
Dr. Wendell G. Scott, former presi- 
dent of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society. Pediatricians Meinhard 
Robinow and Frederic Silverman of 
Cincinnati suggest that routine in- 
fant fluoroscopy and the deplorable 
condition of many pediatricians’ ma- 
chines are problems that should be 
solved on a national level. “Here is a 
risk,” say the doctors, “that can no 
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longer be considered acceptable.” 

Another potentially dangerous 
radiation bath too often inflicted on 
children is the “shoe-fitting” fluoro- 
scope, some 10,000 of which are used 
in shoe stores throughout the nation. 
The beam is often aimed directly at 
the sex glands and delivers a dose of 
radiation not only potentially dan- 
gerous to the customer, but to sales- 
men and bystanders as well. 

An industrial safety expert, 
Charles R. Williams, found some 
shoe-fitting machines emanating up 
to a frightening 116 roentgens in the 
usual 22-second dose. The American 
Medical Association has condemned 
their use and the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection 
urges that they be outlawed. To 
date, these machines have been pro- 
hibited or controlled in only a few 
areas, including New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington, D. C. 


_ PUBLIC’s most frequent con- 
tact with man-made radiation is 
the dental X ray. Some 100,000,000 
films of teeth were made last year and 
have contributed enormously to our 
increasing oral health. When prop- 
erly done, a full set of 14 dental 
X rays can be taken every few years 
without any fear of over-radiation. 
However, “Our inspection of den- 
tal equipment shows that some are 
needlessly exposing a large part of 
the head instead of just the teeth,” 
says New York radiation expert 
Hanson Blatz. “To protect male pa- 
tients, we suggest that dentists buy 
a $7 lead-rubber lap pad.” 
Caution is necessary in X-raying 
pregnant women—because the dos- 
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age is delivered to both the ovaries 
and, more important, to the fetus. 
Radiologists indicate, however, that 
the danger of normal diagnostic 
X rays is almost non-existent in the 
last weeks of pregnancy. And Dr. 
Shields Warren, a Boston patholo- 
gist, says there is “no evidence” of 
children being born deformed be- 
cause of X-ray examination during 
pregnancy. Adds Dr. Alan F. Gutt- 
macher, director of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York: “Today... (in taking 
pelvimetries) the use of X-ray plates 
has been cut down from the usual 
four to the essential two.” 

Expectant mothers are advised to 
follow these general rules: avoid un- 
warranted dental X rays, until the 
child is born; avoid abdominal 
fluoroscopy; do not take routine 
pelvimetries, but be guided by your 
physician’s advice as to whether or 
not it is important to the safe de- 
livery of your child. 

There is little debate about radi- 
ation’s lifesaving role in treating 
cancer. But the use of large doses of 
X rays in treating benign or non- 
cancerous tumors is under question. 

“In general, I would advise X-ray 
therapy in benign conditions only if 
they do not respond to other treat- 
ment,” says Dr. Richard Chamber- 
lain of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. “In older persons 
there seems to be little or no danger 
in treating, say, acute bursitis with 
X rays. In children, I would advise 
real caution and precise control, 
especially where the growing ends of 
bone are involved. On the other 
hand, in certain massive blood marks 
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on the face—hemangioma in infants 
—X rays can save the child from a 
life of emotional turmoil which far 
outweighs the modest hazard.” 

Radiologists are now working tire- 
lessly to keep pace with medicine’s 
constantly increasing need for X rays 
which use smaller doses of radiation. 
New electronic amplifiers, which are 
being purchased by some large hos- 
pitals, will make it possible to use 
the fluoroscope with the insignificant 
dose of a chest X ray, while the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has de- 
veloped a panoramic dental X-ray 
machine that will film the entire 
mouth on one plate. New fast films 
and screens are cutting doses in half, 
according to Long Island radiologist 
Dr. Harry Naidich. Moreover, lead 
shields and aprons for protection of 
the reproductive organs are becom- 
ing more commonplace in physi- 
cians’ offices. 

X-ray education is on the upgrade, 
too. The 4,000 trained radiologists 
share their knowledge by lecturing 
regularly to county medical associa- 
tions on X-ray safety practices; 
many medical schools are adding 
X-ray instruction classes for the first 
time ; the American College of Radi- 
ology is preparing 150 copies of an 
X-ray instruction film to be shown 
to physicians throughout the coun- 
try; and cities like Philadelphia and 
New York are setting an example 
for other communities which are still 
lagging behind in the control and in- 
spection of machines and the elimi- 
nation of abuses in non-medical 
X rays. 

In the 64 years since Dr. Roentgen 
discovered the X ray, it has proved 
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itself a valuable medical tool. It has 
been used to detect internal diseases 
such as pneumonia, lung cancer, 
ileitis and stomach ulcers. It has 
helped make heart surgery a reality 
and accurately searches out bone 
fractures, kidney and gall bladder 
malfunctions, and ruptured spinal 
discs. And its ability to retard the 
growth of malignant cancer cells is 
well known. 

On its record of achievement, the 
X ray has proved that its benefits far 
outweigh its imperfections. To refuse 
needed X-ray treatment or diagnosis 


is irrational and potentially dan- 
gerous. “The situation reached the 
ridiculous recently,” says Dr. Cham- 
berlain, “when a 60-year-old woman 
patient in our hospital refused an 
X ray because she was worried about 
the effect of the radiation on her 
grandchildren—who lived hundreds 
of miles away.” 

With new understanding and in- 
formation—and_ without fruitless 
panic—we can fully master this 
strange ray and make it work effec- 
tively for us in the constant battle 
against our real enemy—disease. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


VISITING A CONNECTICUT home to check on the claim 
that a member of the family had been bitten by a dog, 
an insurance adjuster, as he was coming up the walk, 


was pounced upon by a dog and bitten. 


THERE WASN'T A DOG in sight, but a Miami postman 
got bitten anyway—he was nipped by a mouse nesting 
in a mailbox. 


NAVY MEN AT ANTARCTICA found some mistletoe among 
a batch of supplies brought in to their post, but all they 
could do was stare at it whimsically. There weren’t any 


women around for hundreds of miles. —HAROLD HELFER 


IN SEPTEMBER CORONET 


WHAT AFFECTS YOUR HEART? 


What is the effect of hard 
work, alcohol, tobacco, preg- 
nancy, overweight on your 
heart? Read amazing answers 
that explode old taboos and 
reveal the latest truths about 
the body’s toughest organ. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED TO PRIVACY? 


Famed author Philip Wylie 
charges we are becoming too 
morbidly concerned with the 
illnesses of public figures. 
What should the press reveal? 
Must we be told the details 
of a man’s private agony? 





Lhe 
biggest 
laugh 

in movie 


history 


by Robert de Roos 


HE LONGEST, LOUDEST LAUGH in 

movie history exploded in thea- 
ters all over the world in 1920. That 
colossal, eruptive, cumulative bellow 
of laughter closed a two-reel silent 
comedy called Hard Luck, starring 
that master of slapstick and dead- 
pan pantomime, Buster Keaton. To- 
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day, 39 years later, people are still 
laughing. 

Recently, I sat with Buster Keaton 
in the den of his farmhouse in Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley and 
watched his famed never-crack-a- 
smile face break wide open as he re- 
lived that historic belly laugh. Here’s 
the scene that provoked it. 

The camera found Buster Keaton 
clad in a long bathing suit, wearing 
his hat with the crushed-down crown, 
at the Ritzmore Country Club. He 
was walking toward the prettiest girl 
in the world. 

“The girl was Virginia Fox, who 
is now Mrs. Darryl Zanuck,” Keaton 
recalls. “But in the picture, she jilts 
me for Bull Montana. When I saw 
her walk away with him, I was really 
down in the dumps because Bull 
Montana was, without a doubt, the 
homeliest man ever to appear before 
a motion picture camera.” 

His face an immobile mask of suf- 
fering, young Buster turned away 
from the faithless girl. He looked 
around at the swarm of beautiful, 
wealthy bathing beauties surround- 
ing the swimming pool. On screen 
flashed the subtitle: 

“There are other good fish in the 
sea!” 

He began to strut a bit, flexing his 
muscles and bending to touch his 
toes. When he was sure he had the 
attention of every beauty, he swag- 
gered to the diving platform and 
started to climb. Ten feet, 20, 30, 
40 feet. At the highest level, he ven- 
tured out onto the diving board. He 
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did a deep-knee bend. Airily, he 
waved at the fashionable crowd. 

He looked down. Far below was 
the pool, bordered by a broad brick 
walk. Beyond, on the lawn, lolled the 
beautiful girls. Every lustrous eye 
was upon him. The ladies gasped 
at his daring. Adjusting his hat, the 
intrepid lad backed up. Then, with 
a tremendous run and leap, he 
arched out in a perfect swan dive. 

Immediately, it was apparent that 
he had leaped too powerfully. He 
soared clear over the pool and 
crashed head-first through the brick 
walk. There was a scream from the 
crowd. Everyone rushed toward the 
hole which now gaped in the walk. 
They peered into the crater, their 
faces mirroring horror, disbelief and 
fear. The pit was bottomless; Keaton 
had plunged completely out of sight. 
In this moment of wonder and 
shock, the scene gradually faded 
away. Then came the title: 

“Years later.” 

The mists cleared and the camera 
again scanned the country club 
scene—a scene of desolation and de- 
cay. Gone were the fashionably 
dressed men and women. The pool 
was cracked and empty. Grass grew 
between the bricks of the walk. The 
lawn was brown and dead. Slowly, 
the camera moved toward the hole 
which had swallowed Keaton so long 
ago. Only the blackness of the pit 
remained. But hark! There was a 
stirring in the hole and out of the 
darkness emerged Buster Keaton. 

His face, mournful as a basset- 
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hound’s, turned toward the dilapi- 
dated diving platform. He gestured 
toward it and turned to someone be- 
hind him. “That’s where I came 
from,” he seemed to say. But it was 
not apparent to whom he was talk- 
ing. Not apparent, that is, until he 
clambered out of the crater—fol- 
lowed by his Chinese wife and two 
Chinese children! 

“It was such a ridiculous thing,” 
Keaton grinned, “the audiences just 
sat and hollered. The more they 
thought about it, the funnier it got. 
They laughed so hard that when the 
next feature came on, they laughed 
all the way through the credits and 
halfway through the first reel. It 
wasn’t only in this country—people 
reacted in the same manner through- 
out the world. 

“You just couldn’t time a laugh 
like that,” Keaton continued. “But 
mind you, I’m not comparing it with 
a high and dizzy bit, where you’re 
on the edge of a cliff and everyone 
thinks you’re going to fall, or a scare 
sequence, where you have a ghost or 
a gorilla sneak up from _ behind. 
You've got to discount those because 
one or two women can set off the 
whole house with a scream.” 

This funniest of all gags—the 
brain storm of E. Francis Cline, an 
old Keystone comedy director—was 
extremely dangerous to bring off. A 
few years ago, when Paramount 
filmed The Buster Keaton Story, the 
world’s champion gag was eliminat- 
ed. It just seemed too tough and 
costly to duplicate. 
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by William and Ellen Hartley 


White sister of the Seminoles 


gen IN JANUARY this year, five 
officials, representing Florida 
and the U.S. Government, met with 
100 Mikasuki Seminole Indians in 
the town of Everglades, Florida. 
They were to confer on Mikasuki 
claims and complaints. Since it was 
a rainy day, the powwow was sched- 
uled to be held in the local theater. 

But the Indians flatly refused to 
enter the building. Tribal lore had 
kept fresh the memory of the day in 
1837, during the second Seminole 
War, when their great leader, Os- 
ceola, had been betrayed and cap- 
tured while attending a _ peace 
parley under a flag of truce. They 
were afraid the whites would lock 
the door on them after luring them 
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into the theater. To settle the im- 
passe, U.S. officials and Indian 
leaders turned to the only white 
person the Mikasuki Seminoles trust 
completely—Harriet M. Bedell, a 
lively, outspoken, 84-year-old Prot- 
estant Episcopal deaconess. 

“Let us hold the meeting in your 
yard,” the Indians suggested. “No 
bad thing can happen there.” 

So the conference was held on the 
lawn of a property dominated by a 
huge, orchid-covered pine tree and a 
tiny four-room cottage called Glade 
Cross Mission. Nothing much was 
accomplished. Little is ever resolved 
when the Government meets with 
the proud, independent Mikasukis. 

Best known for their bright, gypsy- 
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she brings the Gospel to a proud tribe which has never surrendered to the U.S. 


like clothing and their secretive 
ways, this tribe has never surren- 
dered to the U.S. Government. At 
the end of the Seminole War, those 
not killed, captured or tricked into 
surrender simply fled into the Ever- 
glades. Today, the Mikasukis con- 
sider themselves to be a nation with- 
inanation. Typically, they declared 
war on the Axis during World War 
II as a separate power. 

The conference, though fruitless, 
represented another victory for Dea- 
coness Bedell, who for 27 years has 
ministered to the Seminoles as a 
Protestant Episcopal missionary. 

A familiar figure on the water- 
ways, obscure roads and narrow 
trails of the Everglades, she plays an 
important role in the economic and 
spiritual life of these people, among 
the least assimilated of all Indians. 
She is welcome in their remote vil- 
lages, where on many occasions she 
has spread her bedroll for a night on 
a chickee platform. (The chickee, 
still the usual dwelling place of the 
Mikasukis, is a raised hut with a 
palmetto-thatched roof and open 
sides. Elevated three or four feet, it 
provides protection against snakes 
and high water. ) 

Deaconess Bedell stands alone 
among all white persons who try to 
be friendly with the Seminoles of 
the deep Everglades. To the bewil- 
derment of some conservatives in 
her denomination, she knows, re- 
spects and admires the tribal medi- 
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cine men. One old medicine man 
calls her She-fong-kie, meaning “my 
sister,’ and she calls him Cha-po- 
cha, “my brother.” 

She also often speaks of God in 
terms more acceptable to the Semi- 
noles than to conservative church 
circles. At the top level of Episcopal 
missionary ranks, among men who 
know Indians, her work is under- 
stood and admired. Says Bishop J. B. 
Bentley, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church: “Few people 
have given of themselves to work 
among the American Indians as has 
Deaconess Bedell.” 

At an age when most people ease 
themselves into rocking chairs, Har- 
riet Bedell goes about her work with 
incredible energy. Last year, she 
broke her arm in a fall and was told 
the arm would have to be immo- 
bilized for at least four months. She 
was using it in a little more than 
two weeks. She drives her own car 
20,000 miles a year, holds four Sun- 
day services and stands ready at all 
times to meet any emergency. 

During the week, she buys authen- 
tic Seminole handiwork, which she 
sells without profit to visitors who 
find their way to her little mission 
cottage. During two recent weeks, 
visitors—Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant—arrived from Yucatan, Aus- 
tralia, England, Canada and almost 
every state in the Union. 

Few realize that Deaconess Bedell 
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has been “retired” for 16 years. 
(Stubbornly, she kept on with her 
work, and baffled church officials 
soon decided there was no way to 
stop her.) She lives on a tiny pension, 
and receives $50 a month for the op- 
eration of the mission. 

Before she came to the Everglades, 
Harriet Bedell knew something 
about Indians—but not Seminoles. 
Born in Buffalo, New York, in 1875, 
she attended the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses and was then 
assigned to Whirlwind Mission near 
Watonga, Oklahoma. There she 
worked with Cheyenne tribesmen— 
the only white woman at the mission. 


FTER A FURLOUGH in New York 
in 1916, she was reassigned to 
Alaska’s remote Stevens Village, 
near the Arctic Circle. Again she 
was the only white woman at the 


post. “I straightened broken legs 
and did about everything,” she re- 
calls today. 

Upon her return to the States in 
1932, after 16 years in Alaska, she 
was sent on a tour of Florida, making 
speeches on mission work. When she 
reached Miami, friends took her to a 
famous commercialized Indian vil- 
lage, where white tourists came to 
gape at the Seminoles. 

“I was appalled,” Deaconess Be- 
dell recalls. “I believe it’s all right 
to exhibit arts and crafts, but not 
people.” 

Another Episcopal missionary, Dr. 
W. J. Godden, had served the Mika- 
sukis far across the Everglades at 
Glade Cross Mission. But when he 
had died years before, the mission 
was abandoned. Deaconess Bedell 
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decided to help the unassimilated 
Mikasukis better their economic and 
spiritual lot. The logical place to 
start was at Glade Cross Mission. 

She asked the bishop of South 
Florida to be assigned to Glade 
Cross, but he told her that there was 
no money for such a project; the de- 
pression had seriously depleted mis- 
sion funds. But when Deaconess Be- 
dell volunteered to use her furlough 
or “vacation” pay, church officials 
gave in. 

Eagerly, Deaconess Bedell set off 
for her new post at the southwestern 
edge of the Everglades—an area as 
large as Connecticut, where great 
purple clouds swell menacingly 
above almost trackless jungle teem- 
ing with deer, bear, panthers, alliga- 
tors, snakes and fish. 

Deaconess Bedell rented a cottage 
in the town of Everglades—the same 
little frame building she has occu- 
pied ever since. She was 57 years of 
age, knew little about the Mika- 
suki Seminoles and was operating on 
a shoestring. To make matters worse, 
the Indians shunned white women 
even more than they did white men. 

‘The first time I went into a vil- 
lage,” she remembers, “I held out 
my hand and told one of the men I 
had come to be a friend. He turned 
his back. I put my hand on a woman’s 
shoulder. She shrugged it off. I went 
away like a beaten puppy.” 

But she soon found a possible so- 
lution to her problem in the Semi- 
noles’ grave economic plight; they 
needed money for things that 
couldn’t be grown or found in the 
wilderness. During the summer, 
when tourists were scarce and there 
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was little farm work, a Seminole 
family might receive very little from 
the sale of a carving or Indian doll. 

“Bring me your skirts and shirts, 
your dolls and carvings,” the dea- 
coness told the Indians. “I will buy 
them or I will give you a credit 
paper to take to the stores.” 

The Indians could not ignore a 
possible source of income. Hesitant- 
ly, and then with growing confi- 
dence, they began to bring their 
handiwork to the mission. But three 
years passed before she felt she had 
won a fragment of the Seminoles’ 
confidence. 

“I'd go into a village and some of 
the men who knew me would say, 
“Woman all right.’ The Indian wom- 
en would fix my bedroll, and when 
the family sat down to eat they’d put 
my frying pan in front of me, filled 
with sofkee—a kind of gruel—and 
perhaps fish or game. I’d say grace 
while they listened politely—they’re 
a very polite people. After eating, I’d 
say, ‘I would like to talk about God 
a little while.” But I talked only 
briefly, and that’s true even today.” 

During those early years, it be- 
came evident that a car was needed. 
Much travel in the Everglades could 
be handled by canoe or on foot, but 
something faster was necessary for 
her to reach widely scattered locali- 
ties. However, Deaconess Bedell had 
rarely been in an automobile, much 
less driven one. 

Undeterred, she wrote to a wealthy 
woman who had provided her with 
a horse back in her Oklahoma days, 
apologized for more than 16 years 
of silence and explained her need. 
Back came $300. For $298, the dea- 
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coness bought a secondhand Mod- 
el-T Ford—the first of three cars she 
has owned—and learned to drive in 
only one week. 

In her religious contacts with the 
Indians, Deaconess Bedell leads 
rather than pushes, and evangelical 
bombast has no place in her spiritual 
program. One incident in particular 
illustrates the flexible—and to some 
even shocking—thinking of this re- 
markable woman. 

One night, two Seminole parents 
appeared at the mission with a 
youngster who seemed near death. 
Deaconess Bedell rushed the child to 
a doctor, but in the morning the 
youngster was worse. 

“Take to medicine man,” the 
father said—and Deaconess Bedell 
agreed to this. 

“It didn’t matter whether it was 
the medicine man or the doctor,” 
she recalls. “Of course, I believe in 
proper medical care. But it’s God 
who really cares for the child. We 
are His instruments. I let the Indians 
know that.” 

At the family’s home village, the 
medicine man made an incision in 
the child’s arm, inserted an herb and 
bound it up. The next morning the 
child was playing happily. 

“I do not belittle all the Indians’ 
old beliefs,” Deaconess Bedell ex- 
plains. “But I say, “You have always 
believed in the Great Spirit. So do I. 
We call Him the Holy Spirit. The 
Great Spirit is a power that goes into 
you controlled by the medicine man. 
A power cannot comfort, a power 
cannot guide. It is only a person who 
can do these things. The Holy Spirit 
is a person, but He does not have a 
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body. He is Father of our Savior, 
who lived on earth as a perfect ex- 
ample of life for 33 years.’ ” 

Deaconess Bedell explains to the 
Seminoles, in simple form, the essen- 
tials of Christianity. “They accept 
Christianity individually, but not as 
a tribe,” she admits. “I’m here to 
bring these people to Christ, and 
everything I do provides opportunity 
for telling them of Christ.” 

Besides her spiritual duties, the 
Deaconess rushes off on emergen- 
cies, names babies, composes letters 
expressing tribal views and staunchly 
pleads the cause of the Mikasukis at 
public meetings. 

“A Seminole can’t get hospital 
help from the Government unless he 
goes on an Indian reservation,” she 
declares, “but my people are not 
reservation Indians. I have suggested 
that when an Indian is ill or a baby 
is on the way and the emergency has 
been authenticated by a proper au- 
thority, the person should be allowed 
to enter a hospital at Government 


cost. But nothing has happened.” 

The problem of education also 
troubles her. “I try to get the chil- 
dren to attend white schools,” she 
says. “But generally the public 
schools disregard tribal lore and 
customs.” 

Not all of her work is with the 
Seminoles. On Sunday, Deaconess 
Bedell holds two services at the coun- 
ty jail in Everglades—by request of 
the prisoners. Then she drives 27 
miles to Marco Island, where she 
conducts a Sunday School and an 
evening prayer service for the white 
fishing community. 

But the Indians will always be 
Harriet Bedell’s primary concern. 
The greatest honor that has come 
to her, she believes, is the daily ap- 
pearance of Indians who walk with- 
out hesitation to her front door and 
deal confidently with the prayer lady 
who has brought them not only some 
understanding of the white man’s 
God, but also a measure of economic 


security. i 


FERME TOMORROW? 


ANYBODY KNOws Quebec, Canada, is bilingual. But one 
motorist says he found out how bilingual, when he en- 
countered a service station in the town of Rouyn dis- 


playing a sign: OUVERT TODAY. 


—Maclean’s Magazine 





LETTER LINK 
(Answers to Quiz on page 53) 


1. coraL (marine skeleton); 2. Hasp (hinged metal strap); 3. arone (expiate) ; 
4. RUSE (stratagem); 5. AISLE (passageway); 6. CALLow (immature); 7. TREAD 
(part of a stairstep); 8. ELaTE (exalt); 9. rouT (disperse in defeat); 10. mate 
(angry); 11. stick (smooth); 12. rHicH (leg part); 13. mises (eye parts); 14. 
CLINK (jingle); 15. Awe (reverent dread); 16. tour (boor); 17. tink (connec- 
tion); 18. yeast (bread ingredient). The word reading vertically is CHARACTER- 


ISTICALLY. 
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An expert on family finance 
reveals five ways to make 
your consumer dollar go further 


mM O rl S VY = W 1 S So by Sidney Margolius 


ANNUITIES: get more for your money 


An annuity is the opposite of 
term life insurance: it pays off 
while you live instead of at 
death. You pay a certain amount 
in installments or a lump sum 
and the insurance company con- 
tracts to pay you a specified 
income for the rest of your life, 
beginning at any age you choose. 

In buying an annuity, concen- 
trate on: 1. the best type to buy 
for your needs; 2. the best 
method of buying; 3. the company 
with the lowest rates. 

There are two general types of 
annuities: "life" and "refund." 
A life annuity pays you as long 
as you live. The refund type, in 
addition, pays the unreturned 
balance, if any, upon your death. 
A life annuity bought at age 65 
costs a man about $1,590 for each 
$10 a month of income. The same 
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amount invested in a refund an- 
nuity buys only $7.12 of income. 
Some buyers choose the refund 
type to safeguard their fami- 
lies. The life type is preferred 
by people who need maximum re- 
tirement income. 

To protect the survivor, a 
couple can buy separate annu- 
ities or a joint-and-survivor 
type. The same $1,590 can buy a 
joint-and-survivor annuity that 
pays $8.75 a month to the couple 
or $5.85 to the survivor. 

If you can save methodically, 
and even if your savings earn 
only three-and-a-half percent 
interest a year, you generally 
can buy a bigger annuity outright 
than if you pay the same install- 
ments into a deferred plan—with 
these exceptions: 

1. If you have access to a 
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group deferred plan, you often 
can save ten to 15 percent of the 
installment cost of the same an- 
nuity bought individually. 

2. If you're in a -higher tax 
bracket, installment purchase 
may be advantageous. The inter- 
est earned by your savings in an 
annuity plan is not taxable un- 
til you collect it as income. By 
then, your taxable retirement 


income may be low enough so that 
you escape tax liability. 

Rates vary from company to 
company. Compare what you will 
have to pay to get a specific 
unit of income and, if you're 
buying on installments, check 
the cash-refund value of your 
annuity at the end of ten and 
then 20 years of installment 
payments. 


OIL TANKS: the anti-corrosion campaign 


There's been a wave of costly 
household fuel-oil tank failure 
in recent years. In Chicago, 
tank corrosion has been so wide- 
spread that the oil industry 
called emergency meetings to 
seek solutions. A Pittsburgh 
family saw 250 gallons of oil 
(value: $37) seep onto its base- 
ment floor, then had to foot 
either a big repair bill or the 
price of a new tank ($75-$100). 

It's the water in fuel oil that 
eats through oil tanks—water 
that creeps into the oil from 
suppliers’ storage tanks, and 
also from the liquid ballast 
carried by sea-going tankers. 
Attack by water is invited by 
the chemical additives in to- 
day's fuel oil. These chemicals 
help the oil burn more cleanly, 


but also remove the protective 
Sludge coating from the bottom 
of home storage tanks. 

A new tank is more likely to 
rust than an old one. Corrosion 
has damaged tanks less than five 
years old—and even only a year 
old. The oil once built up a 
protective coating in a few 
months, but modern oil takes 
five or six years to coat a tank. 

The solution is simple. You 
can use water-corrosion inhibi- 
tors in your oil tank as you do 
in your car radiator. One big 
0il company found a combination 
of sodium nitrite and borax or 
sodium carbonate effective. A 
four-ounce dose of this whitish 
powder will usually protect a 
275-gallon head-outlet tank 
about three years. 


AUTO INSURANCE: how to beat those rate boosts 


Since 1950, the price of auto in- 
surance has jumped about 70 per- 
cent. Rises have been especially 
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steep in congested suburbs and 
for younger drivers. In some 
New York suburbs rates jumped 
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27 percent this year, and up to 
40 percent for drivers under 25. 

One way to keep car insurance 
costs down is to concentrate on 
liability coverage and omit col- 
iision insurance which pays for 
damage to your car. Liability 
insurance protects you against 
a potentially ruinous damage 
suit. Unless your car is new or 
very expensive, damage to it 
probably won't bankrupt you. 

Are you aware that non-rein- 
bursed damage to your car—even 
if the accident was your fault— 
is tax-deductible? 

In a large city, $50-deducti- 
ble collision coverage alone 
could account for $65 of a $265 


HOUSES: can you afford one? 


This is a year of renewed home- 
buying, intensified building ac- 
tivity—and high mortgage costs. 

Here are two accurate rules- 
of-thumb often used by lenders 
to determine how much of your in- 
come you can safely spend: 1. for 
housing, a family can afford 
about one-fourth of its monthly 
after-tax income; 2. the house 
price shouldn't exceed two-and- 
a-half times annual income. 

One survey found that the 
typical homeowner who had bought 
a home with an F.H.A. mortgage 
had an annual income a bit over 
$6,000, and bought a $13,200 
house with a down payment of 
about $2,000 and an $11,000 
mortgage. Average annual pay- 
ments on the mortgage, taxes and 
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insurance bill on a popular- 
priced car. In a smaller town, 
the collision insurance cost 
might cover $38 of an $86 tab. 
Even switching to $100-deducti- 
ble would reduce these insur- 
ance bills $14-$17. Insurance 
companies tend to load the price 
for $50-deductible more heavily 
than for the $100-deductible. 
Insurance companies in some 
big cities now also offer $50- 
deductible coverage on the con- 
prehensive fire-and-theft part 
of auto insurance. This may be 
worth requesting. In one case, 
full comprehensive insurance 
costs $21.80; $50-deductible, 
only $6.40. Saving: $15.40. 


insurance were $980.40. Utili- 
ties and maintenance came to 
$274.80 more, for a total hous- 
ing bill of $1,255.20. 

For each $1,000 of mortgage, 
your monthly payments for prin- 
cipal and interest will be: 


Mortgage 

term 5% 
I5years $7.91 
20 years 6.60 
25 years 5.85 


512% 
8.17 
6.88 
6.14 


I%% 6% 
830 8.44 
702 7.17 
6.29 6.44 


Taxes vary widely, but on a na- 
tional basis they're frequent- 
ly about one-and-a-half percent 
of the market price of the house. 
Maintenance and operating costs 
also vary according to climate 
and local power costs. Nation- 
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ally they usually run about two 
percent of property value. 

The preceding table shows 
three ways to save on mortgages: 

1. For every half of one per- 
cent you can slice off the in- 
terest rate by shopping around 
for a mortgage, you'll save from 
$3.12-$3.60 a year per $1,000 
of mortgage. The bigger your 
down payment, the better your 
chances of getting a lower rate. 
Remember that the true F.H.A. 
rate is five-and-three-quarters 
percent, which includes a mort- 
gage premium of one-half of one 
percent. 

2. Make the down payment as 
big as you can. Every additional 
$1,000 you chop off a 25-year 
mortgage at five-and-three- 
quarters percent cuts your car- 
rying charges $6.29 a month—a 
total of $1,887 over the full 
term of the mortgage. Of this, 


$718.75 is a savings ininterest. 

5. Make the term as short as 
you can afford. Payments on a 25- 
year, $12,000 mortgage at five- 
and-three-quarters percent add 
up to $22,644. The same mortgage 
repaid in 20 years requires pay- 
ments of $20,217—a saving of 
$2,427 in interest charges. 

Request that your mortgage 
provides the right to pre-pay 
without penalty, and an "open- 
end" privilege. Pre-payment 
lets you reduce your mortgage 
when you accumulate extra cash, 
or pay it off and take out a new 
mortgage if interest rates drop 
and you can find a more favor- 
able deal. The “open-end" privi- 
lege lets you finance home re- 
pairs or improvements under the 
same mortgage at the same inter- 
est rate, which is much lower 
than the rate required for spe- 
cial modernization loans. 


“BLOUSE TEST: the price isn't always right 


A higher price doesn't always 
mean better wear—at least 
not in women's white tailored 
blouses—according to a recent 
test by five state agricultural 
experiment stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Women who cooperated by wearing 
and laundering white blouses for 
a year gave good ratings to in- 
expensive blouses, and in some 
cases, found them even more sat- 
isfactory than costlier ones. 
The women rated rayon blouses 
retailing at about $35 most sat- 
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isfactory, followed by dacrons 
($2-$3) ; cottons ($1.80-$3) ; and 
acetates (about $8). Laboratory 
tests backed their findings, ex- 
cept that dacron rated above 
rayons. The laboratories also 
gave the lowest-cost dacrons as 
good a rating as the mediun- 
priced and expensive dacrons. 

A tip for women shoppers: 
avoid blouses with raw seam 
edges, dangling threads or de- 
fective buttonholes. During the 
tests, these weak points quickly 
deteriorated in the tub. wy 
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peers WILLIAMS 
was a big raw- 
boned Norwegian who 
carried the hunch on 
his back as though it 
were all the burdens 
of the world. His 
coarse features had 
hardened into a cyn- 
ical look. In the early 
1900s, he came to 
the Heeb ranch near 
Manhattan, Mon- 
tana, to be the cook. 

“I cook good,” he 
said—and that was 
about all he ever said about himself. 
The other ranch hands didn’t ask 
questions, and neither did Mr. Heeb, 
who raised horses and sold them to 
the nearby stage station. 

Sammy’s domain consisted of the 
bunk room which he shared with 
seven other hands, the woodshed, 
and the kitchen, where the house- 
hold children would stand in the 
doorway and watch Sammy work. 

“Why do you have that bump on 
your back, Sammy?” one of the chil- 
dren brashly asked. For once, Sam- 
my answered a question. “Broke it,” 
he said, and that was all. 

Sammy was the first to rise and 
the last to climb the bunk room 
stairs at night, always dressing and 
undressing in the dark out of con- 
sideration for the sleepers. At round- 
up time, Sammy drove the grub 
wagon into the hills. He liked that 
because he could then go fishing— 
his only pleasure. He never got letters 
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Sammy’s secret 


by Kay Widmer 


and he didn’t joke or 
get drunk or talk 
about women. He was 
just a hunchbacked 
shadow with a skillet. 

One winter night, 
Sammy stayed over- 
long in his bunk. The 
hungry cow hands 
found him lying dead 
in his baggy long un- 
derwear. 

The buckboard 
came to take Sammy’s 
body away, and later 
in the day the under- 
taker came driving into the side 
yard, where he met Mr. Heeb. The 
two men talked a minute; and 
the ranch hands, overhearing the 
conversation, were astounded, What 
was the meaning of the strange mas- 
querade that Sammy had played for 
so many years? What had Sammy 
been hiding from—tlove or shame? 

That night in the bunk room the 
ranch hands lay awake in silence. 

“We ought to do something for 
Sammy,” one of them finally said. 
Everyone agreed. 

The headstone the boys bought 
still stands in the Meadowview ceme- 
tery at Manhattan. The inscription 
reads : 

A FEMALE WHOSE REAL 
NAME IS UNKNOWN BUT 
WHO HAS BEEN FOR MANY 
YEARS KNOWN AS 
SAMMY WILLIAMS 
DIED DEC. 10, 1908 
AGE ABOUT 68 yrs. te 
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California’s big bowl] of fun 


by Al Stump 


Time bombs, prophets of doom and 
now the daffy Dodgers make the Los Angeles Coliseum a 
hectic “Eighth Wonder” of the world 


NTO AN AMPHITHEATER, wider 
than the Great Pyramid of Che- 

ops and pulsing with more people 
than ever watched a Roman orgy, 
strode a purple-robed, bewhiskered 
prophet of doom. Behind him strag- 
gled his barefoot disciples—chanting 
a strange dirge. 

“Prepare!” cried the prophet, 
pointing his stave downward. “For 
the earth shall tremble beneath ye!” 

The prediction brought catcalls 
from the crowd of 105,500 assem- 
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bled for the 1948 Notre Dame-Uni- 
versity of Southern California foot- 
ball game. In Southern California, 
cultists forecasting a seismic end to 
the world and its population are as 
common as panhandlers. 

But three minutes after the game, 
the vast arena began to jiggle like a 
teacup on a Quija board. Chalk 
stripes on the field danced, and mas- 
sive concrete blocks supporting the 
32,000,000 cubic-foot edifice split 
and shifted. On the biggest sports 
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day of the year, the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum, largest arena in 
North America, had been walloped 
by an earthquake. 

Wacky things happen in the Coli- 
seum, or “Big Scoop”—a chunk of 
Romanesque architecture that can 
handle up to 115,000 customers— 
and often considered the most hectic 
public pit since Emperor Titus 
opened the original Colosseum for 
its first bloodbath in 80 a.p. 

Where else have 30 spectators 
been treated in one day for camel 
bites? Or where but at the Coliseum 
has a seat-by-seat search for an es- 
caped psychopathic killer been 
made? (He was caught enjoying a 
pro football game from a box seat.) 
The Coliseum has its “martyrs”: 
more than 50 fans have died of heart 
attacks, some while climbing to the 
loftiest seats—called “Nosebleed 
Terrace”—79 rows and 125 feet 
above ground level. Witnesses in- 
sist that a Los Angeles Dodger root- 
er, seated on the top rim of the 
arena one night last July, had a ham 
sandwich snatched from his hand by 
a swooping hawk. 

The Coliseum was built 38 years 
ago by civic leaders who were deter- 
mined to erect a great spectacle-cen- 
ter that would stand for centuries. 
Borrowing $1,000,000—and later 
spending $1,800,000 more—they 
created an “Eighth Wonder” that 
could contain the Eiffel Tower— 
lengthwise—or the liner Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and still have enough room 
left over for a track meet. Merely 
to spruce up its 30 miles of seats re- 
quires 20 men working two weeks 
and 1,500 gallons of paint. And the 
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arena needs all its sturdiness. Short- 
ly after the Coliseum went up, an 
airplane dived into the crowded 
bowl and chipped the top ramparts 
as it zoomed out—pulling behind a 
banner reading: “Just Divorced— 
And Am I Happy!” 

No place better compresses the 
extravagant personality of Los An- 
geles and the State of California. 
Last November 22, the Coliseum’s 
general manager, husky William H. 
Nicholas, heard a rumor that a bomb 
was set to explode among 60,000 at 
the U.S.C.-U.C.L.A. football game. 
No one knew where the bomb was. 
If they did, they weren’t talking. 

But the bomb was there, all right. 
While the U.C.L.A. cheerleaders ca- 
pered on their boxlike platform, it 
was hidden beneath them— ticking 
away. It had a time mechanism, set 
to detonate at the 2 p.m. kickoff, and 
contained enough explosive to kill 
or maim at least 50 people. 

At just 2 p.m., hundreds of U.S.C. 
rooters gave a macabre cry: “U.C.- 
L.A. cheerleaders—go up in smoke!” 
Later, abashed students confessed 
they’d been told the infernal ma- 
chine was harmless. The bomb- 
makers had meant only to envelope 
the rival yell-kings in thick smoke. 

Fortunately, the bomb failed to go 
off. “Otherwise, it would have been 
slaughter,” said Los Angeles police 
explosives expert De Wayne A. Wol- 
fer, after authorities had tracked 
down the 21-year-old culprits. “I 
guess these kids got carried away 
with Coliseum fever.” 

A national convention of members 
of a noted Far Eastern fraternal 
order once fell prey to the fever, too: 
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to lend an Arabian Nights touch to 
their celebration, they imported sev- 
eral dozen camels. The dromedaries 
behaved until the celebrants began 
firing blank cartridges. Then they 
stampeded. Burnoosed mystics were 
strewn from one end of the Coliseum 
to the other, and in the ensuing 
roundup, 30 were severely bitten. 

With its 60 tunnels, 30 huge flood- 
gates, three de luxe two-way esca- 
lators and army of 2,500 attendants, 
the Coliseum boasts the world’s rec- 
ord for emptying a stadium of 100,- 
000 guests: eight minutes flat. Yet 
it emptied much faster one World 
War II morning, when a wild ani- 
mal act was installing its props. 

“Ajax,” a killer lion, escaped. 

A hundred workmen fled for the 
gates. There they met nearly as many 
police rushing in with riot guns. “In 
the collision,” remarked one riot- 
squadsman, “more blood was spilled 
than the lion could have drawn.” 

Ajax, found sleeping behind a 
stack of peanut bags, was roped 
without a shot being fired. 

No press agent is employed by the 
arena; it doesn’t need one. For ex- 
ample, a notorious bandit gang was 
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once apprehended simply because 
of the “Big Scoop’s” drawing power. 
The crooks had stolen $30,000 in 
jewels from a Bel Air millionaire’s 
home. Among other items missing 
were four choice tickets to a Los An- 
geles Rams-Cleveland Browns pro 
football championship game. Play- 
ing a hunch, police checked with 
Coliseum manager Nicholas. Were 
seat-number records kept on all tick- 
ets sold? They were, said Nicholas. 
On Sunday, waving Ram pennants, 
a dozen plain-clothes men sat in the 
area Nicholas designated. 

Which is how four astonished 
members of the notorious “Bel Air 
Creepers” gang were nailed. The 
crooks couldn’t overcome their 
weakness for a good football game. 

When Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan reached Los An- 
geles last January, he asked for a tour 
of the Coliseum ahead of such local 
sights as the Mt. Palomar Observa- 
tory and Disneyland. “In all the 
world there is nothing like it,” said 
Mikoyan. 

Under Bill Nicholas, the “Big 
Scoop” has added 432 flood lamps 
so brilliant that the want-ads of a 


It was like a scene 
from ancient Rome— 
except that camels, 
not lions, were chew- 
ing up the spectators. 





The Coliseum was too much for Ajax. He 
was found napping near some peanut sacks. 


newspaper can be read at mid-field. 
The world’s largest electrical score- 
board—43 feet across, with 11,330 
bulbs—flashes 50 words at a time. 
Escalators glide fans from ground to 
concourse and an elevator lifts re- 
porters to a $750,000, air-condi- 
tioned, 200-capacity press box. 

Anyone who tinkers with the effi- 
ciency of the publicly-owned “Big 
Scoop” is in trouble. In 1944, 750,- 
000 paper drinking cups were 
“frozen” in the warehouse by the 
War Production Board. The Coli- 
seum concessionaire, Stan Bruner, 
put up a sign reading: “Sorry, No 
Drinks—Government Order.” The 
uproar that reached Washington was 
so intense the cups came unstuck— 
despite the paper shortage. 

And a ticket-seller and ticket-tak- 
er who conspired to mulct the Colli- 
seum out of thousands of dollars 
learned a bitter lesson, too. By not 
tearing off the stub, and slipping the 
ticket back to the seller (who pock- 
eted the cash the second time 
around), the gateman had a sure 
money-making scheme. 

Who could have guessed that the 
Coliseum had marked certain tick- 
ets with invisible ink? When the 
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suspicious pasteboards reappeared in 
the booth, the sharpsters went to jail. 

For the customer, everything in 
the Coliseum must be the spit-and- 
polish finest. For talking “roughly” 
to a customer, six policemen were 
relieved of their Coliseum duties, 
and an usher actually was fired for 
having bad breath. 

Yet comfort and convenience can- 
not fully account for the Coliseum’s 
4,000,000 annual draw, which tops 
all U. S. arenas. The madcap side 
shows are what fascinate Angelenos. 
Last spring, the Los Angeles Dodgers 
moved into the “Big Scoop” and 
quickly caught Coliseum fever. Star 
outfielder Duke Snider bet that he 
could become the first man to throw 
a baseball out of the place. But his 
best heave fell 19 rows short of 
the top. Trying once more, Snid- 
er promptly strained his valuable 
throwing arm. Angry Dodger Man- 
ager Walt Alston benched his star 
and fined him $275. 

But tempers flared even higher 
when the Dodgers erected a left field 
fence just 251 feet from home plate 
—so short that the least nudge sends 
home runs sailing over it. Some 
sportswriters whimsically threatened 
to ban any home-run mark set in the 
Coliseum from the record books. 
“You can’t do this to Babe Ruth!” 
they yelped. 

Yet when the Dodgers suggested 
cutting a $250,000 chunk from the 
arena to accommodate a reasonably- 
sized fence, Walter O’Malley, the 
team’s owner, was roundly de- 
nounced, and today the pop-fly fence 
remains as baseball’s most ridiculous 
barrier. No man may deface one inch 
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of the Coliseum. This season, the 
crowds have exuberantly adapted 
themselves to the short left field 
fence. Hundreds come to the games 
wearing baseball gloves. Sitting 
behind “O’Malley’s Folly,” they are 
known as the D.A.O.—‘“Dodgers’ 
Auxiliary Outfield.” Those who 
make spectacular catches of homers 
blooped over the fence even draw 
louder cheers than the players. 

The Coliseum’s most risqué mo- 
ment came a few seasons back when 
Elroy “Crazylegs” Hirsch, great 


Ram football player, was mobbed by 
5,000 of his admirers. They stripped 
off shirt, shoulder pads, pants and 
thigh pads—and were working on 


his underwear when Hirsch was res- 
cued by a police phalanx. 

Still, to many, the most memora- 
ble of all episodes was the funeral 
service held one afternoon in 1950. 
Obituaries ran to thousands of words 
and crepe-hung automobiles formed 
a procession outside the Coliseum, 
near where the deceased’s footprints 
earlier had been impressed in con- 
crete. Taps sounded, bells tolled and 
thousands bowed their heads in 
misty-eyed silence. 

George Tirebiter, a mongrel who 
for years had been the official Uni- 
versity of Southern California mas- 
cot—often cheered by Coliseum fans 
—was dead. Wit 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


AS A YOUNG MAN, my grandfather made his living as a 
peddler of assorted merchandise among the mountain 
folk of western North Carolina. One of his best- 
selling items was a medicine in powdered form made 
from native mountain herbs. It was claimed to be a sure 
cure for rheumatism, colic, whooping cough—in fact, 
good for “just whatever ails you.” 

He sold one box to an old gentleman who lived up 
in the very shadow of Mount Mitchell. Some time 
later, one of the mountaineer’s sons was asked how his 
“paw” liked his medicine. 

“Well,” the boy said, “I reckon he liked it all right. 
He was takin’ it every day ’til he got sick, then he had 


to quit ‘til he got better an’ could go to takin’ it again.” 
—ROBERT EARLE HAYNIE 


A PARKING LOT OWNER in mid-Manhattan called the 
three attendants together. 

“Listen boys,” he said gently, “we haven’t had one 
single complaint all week about dented fenders.” 

Letting that sink in, he then shouted: 

“Now tell me, how can we make any money leaving 


all that space?” —CHARLES MATTHEWS 
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Celebrity 
shutterbugs 


LIKE HANDWRITING, the pictures taken by amateur 
photographers are a clue to their personalities. This is 
particularly revealing when the photographers are en- 
tertainment world celebrities — frequently accustomed 
to being in focus on the other side of the lens. On the 
following pages are some outstanding examples of the 
pictures they take—and how they feel about them — 
excerpted from a forthcoming book by David Zeitlin. 























Harold Lioyd 

This famous silent-screen 
comedian and former 
Imperial Potentate of 
the Shriners 

recalls that he used to 
achieve some of his 
most hilarious 

film scenes “by taking 

a few liberties 

with truth.” At a recent 
Shriners outing, 

Lloyd discovered a trick 
mirror. “I became 
fascinated with 

its distortions of my 
physical size,” 

he says. Result: the 
photograph on the right. 


Rouben Mamoulian 
“Photography enables 

you to see a familiar object in 

an unfamiliar way, thus 

giving it new eloquence,” says this 
artistic stage and 

screen director. Of his picture (left) 
he explains: “This one 

moment of activity, captured into 
permanence, becomes to me 

a noble symbol of Man’s Labor.” 
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William 
Hoiden 


In his globe-trotting, 
screen actor 

Holden has been 
intrigued by the 
way simple people 
cope with harsh 
existence. “I found 
this old Hakka 
fisherwoman,” he 
says, “at Deep 
Water Bay in Hong 
Kong. I photo- 
graphed her late in 
the afternoon when 
the light source 
was low, to capture 
her wrinkles and 
facial details. Her 
face has age; it 


tells the story of 
the hard life lived 
by these primitive 
Chinese in the 
islands, yet it has 
humor and a sense 
of the ridiculous.” 





Frank Sinatra 

The racy, wisecracking Sinatra 
loves children. He took 

this picture “on my first trip to 
Europe. I was riding around 
Paris gawking like a tourist. 

I saw this kid and the 

statue and yelled to the driver to 
stop. I ran out of 

the car and grabbed the shot. I 
think it’s a gasser.”’ 
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George Stevens Screen director Stevens 
commanded a special unit of combat and observation 
cameras during World War II. “No one 

today looks at the pictures of the pitiful conditions of the 
concentration camp survivors (below, left), taken 

at Dachau in April, 1945,” he says. 

“Last year, researching my production of The Diary of 
Anne Frank, I returned to Dachau and found it 

had grown like Burbank, California, bustling with activity. 
I swallowed hard when I saw the sign 

(below, right). It didn’t seem that anyone had learned 
very much from this great misfortune.” 
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Yul Brynner 

Brynner enjoys things offbeat— 
including the Brynner personality. 
Explaining his picture, 

he says: “One winter afternoon I mixed 
a pitcher of martinis for 

friends and placed it outside on the 
screened porch to cool. The 

liquid, working like a lens, turned 
everything upside down. I ran 

for my Nikon and made this picture.” 








Jerome Robbins 
Choreographer-director Robbins 
photographed the clown 

below from the ring in Madison Square 
Garden. “He is wearing a mask 

and I wanted to show the mysterious 
play between caricature 

and reality, fear and gaiety that a 
circus clown evokes in 

a spectator,” Robbins explains. 
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Eisa Lanchester 


This actress, known 

for her wit, admits that 
“sometimes I like to 

poke fun with my pictures. 
My carefully-angled 

photo of the English 

riding gentlemen 

(left) sums up my attitude 
toward what is a 

pretty stodgy group at 
times. The series of my 
husband Charles Laughton 
(right), wrestling 

with a heavy woolen sweater, 
is just family fun.” 











Sammy Davis, Jr. 

His camera hobby, says Davis, 
“gives me a chance to be creative. 
As an entertainer, I can 
anticipate the climax of a person’s 
activities and shoot at the 

high point. Orson Welles likes this 
picture of himself, made up as 

the Merchant of Venice for a TV show, 
because the character is 

more recognizable than the man.” 











Joshua Logan 
Being practical as well as artistic, 
this screen and stage director 


describes himself as an amateur lensman 
“who uses his pictures professionally. 
One day each year, Japanese in 

Kyoto perform this ‘Devil Dance’ to scare 
evil spirits from their temple. 

I photographed the ceremony for possible 
use in Sayonara.” 
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James Michener 
“My two cameras act 

as a notebook,” says the 
author of Tales of 

the South Pacific, “enabling 
me to record a great deal. 
Once, in writing of 

Japan, I used the phrase: 
‘In Japan even the dead 

are crowded.’ It derived 
directly from this 

picture of jammed-together 
gravestones. 

Photographs of the girls 

in the Takarazuka 

dance troupe summarize 
for me the whole story 

I wrote in Sayonara. 

Like most men, I love to 
tinker with machinery 

and, not having a workshop, 
I find a camera as 

compact and complex 

a gadget as I require.” 
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King of tropical fruits 


by George S. Fichter 


O MOST OF US, a mango is an 
exotic, almost mythical fruit—so 
remote has it been both to our taste 
and table. But to natives in the warm 
lush lands of no winter, the world 
over, a mango is a juicy, golden- 
fleshed fruit that tastes like a cross 
between a peach and a cantaloupe. 
Naturalists and world travelers 
long ago labeled the mango the in- 
disputable king of the tropical fruits. 
And this, perhaps, is one of the rea- 
sons so few people in the U.S. have 
ever seen a mango. For the fruit is 
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consumed eagerly and greedily right 
where it ripens. 

Yet in America, mangoes grow 
in south and central Florida and 
in southern California, where the 
weather offers year-round warmth. 
In Florida, there have been mango 
orchards for nearly a century, but 
only a small percentage of Florida’s 
millions of northern visitors recog- 
nize the deep-green leaves of the 
mango tree. 

Cultivation of mangoes is more 
ancient than written records. Horti- 
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Appetizer, spice, 

salad or dessert— 

the versatile mango rules 
the culinary roost 

in the lands that have 

no frosting 


culturists believe, in fact, that the 
mango was the first fruit ever grown 
in orchards. In the early 1500s, an 
emperor of India ordered the plant- 
ing of more than 100,000 mango 
trees in a single orchard, just to sat- 
isfy his personal taste for the fruit. 
Much earlier, Buddha had been pre- 
sented with a handsome mango or- 
chard so that he could rest in the 
shade of the graceful trees and 
munch on the ripened fruit. 

Even in India today, the mango 
figures strongly in folklore and re- 
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ligion. Before a mango tree’s first 
fruit can be eaten, the tree must be 
properly and ceremoniously “mar- 
ried” to some other tree, most gen- 
erally a tamarind or a jasmine. This 
gala event is attended by all the 
friends and relatives of the tree’s 
owner, who may sell all his belong- 
ings and even borrow money to the 
extent of bankrupting himself to 
make certain the affair is as elabo- 
rately carried off as he believes his 
family name deserves. 

All cultivated mangoes—and there 
are well over 1,000 varieties—origi- 
nated from a species that once grew 
wild in the Himalayan Mountains. 
From here, the mango was spread 
around the world. Portuguese ad- 
venturers carried it to Africa, and 
from there to South America and the 
islands of the Caribbean. Plant ex- 
plorers brought the mango to 
Florida successfully at the outset of 
the Civil War. 

The mango is closely related to 
the cashew nut, the pistachio nut 
and, of all things, poison ivy! There 
are persons who are allergic to the 
sap of the mango tree. They break 
out in an itchy, red, pimply rash 
when they eat the fruit, if it has not 
been properly washed. 

One of the unique features about 
the mango is that it can be used in 
a variety of ways and at different 
stages of its development. Mangoes 
that are not quite ripe, for example, 
are the principal ingredient of chut- 
ney, a piquant relish used on meats. 
You can buy chutney in a store— 
generally an expensive import from 
India—or it can be homemade. The 
mangoes are brewed with raisins, 
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vinegar, lime juice, brown sugar, 
garlic, chili powder, mustard, and 
ginger. But trying to learn the exact 
proportions is a chore. Good recipes 
are family hand-me-downs that are 
rarely set on paper. 

Ripe mangoes are golden yellow 
inside, and at this stage a mango 
enthusiast makes ‘them the main 
course of his breakfast. Or at din- 
ner, they can be used as an appetizer 
or a dessert. Scooped from the peel, 
they are excellent breakfast fruit, as 
good as any melon. Sliced or diced 
and served on sea grape leaves, they 
make a beautiful salad. For dessert, 
they are the perfect complement of 
ice cream. 

Fortunately, many more Ameri- 
cans will soon be enjoying mangoes, 
which are rare here because they are 
perishable and hence difficult to 
ship. But now horticulturists have 


developed varieties which have thick 
enough skins to take some of the 
handling and bouncing they are cer- 


tain to get in shipment. These can 
be shipped in refrigerated cars and 
arrive at the market fresh, or they 
can be canned or frozen. 


of mango orchards in Florida are 
providing nearly 2,000,000 pounds 
of mangoes for American markets. 
Nearly 1,000,000 pounds are sent 
into the country from Cuba, Mexico 
and nations in the Caribbean. New 
York, so far, is the largest outlet for 
the mango crop. But other markets 
are catching on fast, including At- 
lanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, Denver. 

If you see a three-tined fork with 
the center tine abnormally long, you 
may be looking at an implement 
especially designed to make mango 
eating easy. The long center prong 
is stuck into the mango seed; the 
short outer ones hold the pulp 
gently. Without such an instrument, 
you might find it easier to eat some 
varieties the way a Florida native 
suggested to me: “. . . with a comb, 
while sitting in the bathtub.” 

Or perhaps you may someday find 
barbers giving their extra-close, de 
luxe shaves, as in Mexico, to custom- 
ers who stuff their cheeks with the 
big mango seeds. 

One virtue of the One World 
made possible by modern transpor- 
tation is that mangoes will no longer 


Already the more than 7,000 acres bea rarity on our tables. iv 


LOOKING AHEAD 


| WAS SITTING ON A BUS behind two teenage girls and 
overheard them discussing a college aptitude test that 
had been given in their school. The first girl said she 
hadn’t taken the test because it cost $1 and she knew she 
wasn't smart enough to go through college. The 
second one then answered, “I don’t think I’m smart 
enough to go through college either, but I’m glad | 
took it anyway. Now if I find out I’m getting better 
grades than I’m capable of, I can stop working so hard.” 
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Wild man 
from 


Mount Idy 


by Michael Morris 





By thinking fast and talking slow, Charley Weaver has made a big comeback 
as the “sophisticated cornball” on Jack Paar’s night beat 





F ewar AGO, CLIFF ARQUETTE, a veteran of the golden days of radio, 
sat in his Los Angeles home watching the Jack Paar show. On this 
historic night, Paar wondered out loud if anyone knew where an old 
fellow named Charley Weaver was hiding. 

At that moment, Charley Weaver was hiding out in Cliff’s battered 
theatrical trunk under a pile of baggy pants and Swanson’s Ointment. 
Did Cliff dare put the finger on him? Did he dare return him to life? 

The answer was contained in Cliff’s quick telegram to Paar: “Have 
old man’s outfit. Will travel. Charley Weaver.” 

A week later, a stocky, white-haired gentleman, with the face of a 
clean-shaven Santa Claus just back from Miami, impeccably dressed 
in a $200 custom-tailored suit, bounced happily through the stage 
door of the Hudson Theater. If anyone had speculated about who 
this gentleman was, they probably would have concluded he was one 
of the rich uncles of one of the performers on the Paar show. 

But in the house that Paar has built on the quicksand wit of his 
guests, Jack regards Charley Weaver as one of his prize boarders. “He’s 
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done more for this show,” Paar says, 
“than any other entertainer we’ve 
had. As far as I’m concerned he can 
pull a man who came to dinner on 
me and stay forever.” 

Charley acknowledges his boss’ 
compliment with a show of real 
country humility. “Johnny’s just be- 
ing kind. He knows there ain’t no 
place else for me to go.” 

Hugh Downs, Paar’s erudite side- 
kick and a charter member of the 
“Charley Weaver Can Do No Wrong 
Fan Club,” believes that Arquette’s 
power lies in a combination of old- 
fashioned corn, with which the audi- 
ence can easily identify, plus an in- 
genuousness which is really sophisti- 
cation—developed in a lifetime of 
show business trouping. 

Says Hugh, “I think Arquette is 
more than a master of timing. He’s a 


Tourists are flocking to his Soldier Museum. 
He expects to gross $250.000 the first year. 


wonderful contrast to some of the 
smart show business talk that goes 
on during the program. As an old 
man from Mount Idy, Charley is not 
expected to know anything about 
showbiz; so that when he is placed, 
for example, next to the bejeweled 
Zsa Zsa Gabor the contrast is not 
only exhilarating, but hilarious.” 

Charley’s motto, “Think fast and 
talk slow,” has helped him top some 
of the most fabled ad libbers of our 
time. One night, Bob Hope tried to 
provoke Charley by commenting on 
his seedy appearance: “Dad, where 
do you get those clothes?” 

Arquette, the movie fan, may have 
been awed by Hope’s reputation— 
but not Charley Weaver, the Noel 
Coward of Mount Idy. Charley 
squinted at him from behind his Ben 
Franklin specs and drawled back, 
“Don’t worry, Dad, you'll be wearin’ 
em in a few years.” 

Paar roared with admiration. 
“Don’t tangle with that wild old 
man,” he warned Hope. “He clob- 
bers everyone.” 

Charley had to use a little more 
finesse in clobbering America’s most 
precocious child, little Portland Ma- 
son, daughter of the James Masons. 

One night the little scene-stealer, 
who had been studying Charley in- 
tently, suddenly squealed, “Look at 
Charley Weaver. He doesn’t have 
any glasses in his glasses.” 

Cliff, who guards Charley’s au- 
thenticity jealously, flinched momen- 
tarily and then let that enfant terrible 
have it. “That, silly, is so’s I don’t 
have to wash them.” 

Another time, feeling buoyant and 
enthusiastic, Charley kept interrupt- 
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ing Paar’s interview with a visiting 
guest. Jack was getting annoyed and 
ordered Charley to behave himself. 

Charley pretended to sulk while 
Paar continued his interview. To 
Paar’s dismay the guest was less than 
amusing. The dead air was leading 
into a dead end. Paar turned wist- 
fully to Charley for help. 

Charley, his hands folded com- 
fortably across his stomach, turned 
his back on his benefactor. “Don’t 
look at me, Johnny,” he shouted. 
“You’re on your own.” 

Charley eases into the ad lib por- 
tion of the program with the only 
written material he uses, his Letter 
from Mamma. The format seldom 
varies. Charley will shuffle on stage, 
acknowledge the applause of his au- 
dience, turn hopefully to Jack and 
say, “Got a letter from Mamma.” 

Paar will then invite Charley to 
read it. Charley will settle down 
happily on a desk or stool, pull a 
crumpled piece of paper from his 
pocket and proceed. 

“Dear Prince Rainier, (ASIDE TO 
AUDIENCE) Mamma always wanted 
me to grow old with Grace. (READs) 
Things are fine in Mount Idy, she 
goes on. Birdie Rodd came in wear- 
ing one of them new living bras. 
The poor dear is worried. She don’t 
know what to feed it. 

“Terrible thing happened to Leon- 
ard Box. He was rushed to the hos- 
pital this morning, a bloody mess. 
The surgeon took 150 stitches all 
over his body. Seems Leonard was 
practicing for the Mount Idy Open 
and took a full swing at a golf ball 
in his tile bathroom. 


“Birdie Rodd is pretty upset. Sat- 
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urday night somebody broke into her 
house and stole her bathtub. She says 
whoever did it can keep the washrag, 
soap and the tub, but she would like 
them to return her mother. 

“As you remember, son, ever since 
Grandma Ogg was struck by light- 
ning she can get television on her 
glasses. Yesterday your father and I 
went over to Grandma’s house to 
watch the baseball game on her 
glasses. We was that disappointed! 
Grandma has the hay fever so bad 
the game was rained out.” 

The real Mamma is a spry, gay 
lady of 80 who basks in the glory of 
her son’s renaissance. The Arquettes 
toured the vaudeville circuit as a 
team called “Arquette and Clark.” 
Father danced and Mother was 
known as a laughing soubrette. Their 
home base was a modest clapboard 
house in a middle-class section of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

“I don’t know what Ma had to 
laugh about,” says Cliff in a candid 
look at the past. “As a team, they 
were the Washington Senators of the 
theater world. It was one of the worst 
acts in show business.” 

It was a player piano that started 
Cliff on his career as a professional 
entertainer. 

“Papa loved to play the fiddle,” he 
explains. “But he had no one in the 
house to accompany him. Even if he 
had, it wouldn’t have done him any 
good because we had no piano, and 
even if we had a piano it still wouldn’t 
have done him any good because no 
one knew how to play it. So Papa 
eased his frustration by buying a 
player piano and accompanying him- 
self. I can still see Papa sitting in the 
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front room, pumping the roll with his 
feet while he fiddled with his hands. 

“When Papa was not doing the 
one-man band bit, I’d sit down and 
imitate the player piano’s chords, 
one chord at a time until I had the 
whole roll committed to memory. 
That mechanical marvel was my first 
and only music teacher.” 

At the age of 14, with a half dozen 
honky-tonk piano rolls in his reper- 
toire, Cliff quit high school to or- 
ganize a band of his own. By the 
time he was 17, he was playing one- 
nighters in the South and West. 

There followed a ten-year stint in 
vaudeville with an act known as 
“Cliff and Lolly, the Nuts of Har- 
mony,” to be followed later by an- 
other act known as “The Three 
Public Enemies.” “We followed the 
seal act,” recalls Cliff. 

When vaudeville died in 1936, 
“The Three Public Enemies” died 
with it. 

“In those days,” says Cliff, “when 
vaudevillians died they didn’t go to 
heaven, they went to radio. That’s 
where I ended up.” 


In one two-year period, the many 
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voices of Cliff Arquette were heard 
on as many as 13 radio programs a 
day. Cliff's reputation as a per- 
former grew as radio grew and he 
found himself in the Middle West 
and on both coasts appearing on 
almost every major show on the net- 
works, including the Fred Astaire 
Music Hall, Myrt and Marge, Burns 
and Allen, Rudy Vallee and Fibber 
McGee and Molly. 

It was on Fibber’s show as the 
Old-Timer that Cliff ad libbed the 
line—*“That’s not the way I heerd it, 
Johnny. The way I heerd it, one 
feller says to the other feller...” It 
became the nationwide catch phrase 
of that era. 

Charley Weaver was conceived 
on a drawing board in 1953. Dennis 
Day, having left Jack Benny to strike 
out on his own. asked Cliff to create 
a character for his new TV show. 
Cliff, who had done some cartoon- 
ing in his early years, doodled 
Charley into existence. 

“IT coulda made him look like any- 
body,” recalls Cliff. “With a little 
different type of make-up Charley 


might have come out resembling 


Clobbering celebrity 
guests on Paar show is 
Weaver's specialty. Even 
his boss Jack (center) 
and Genevieve become 
targets—and love it. 
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Clark Gable, but something inside of 
me turned Charley into an old man 
with baggy pants, a crumpled shirt, 
a ridiculous hat and a tie that would 
tempt the Duke of Windsor to send 
him poison pen letters. I guess this 
wild old man was inside of me all the 
time just waiting to be released. 


Jekyll had his Hyde. I have my 


Charley.” 

Cliff lived a bachelor’s existence 
in a colonial duplex in the celebrity- 
cluttered Sherman Oaks section of 
California’s San Fernando Valley. 

Tradition demanded that one of 
these celebrities be elected honorary 
Mayor every two years. The finger of 
fate finally pointed to Cliff. He 
found himself rushing from one 
benefit performance to another. 

When George Gobel succeeded 
him as Mayor, both Cliff and 
Charley were through with “polli- 
tics.” Henceforth, swore Cliff, 
Charley would confine his activities 
to the sale of Swanson’s Ointment. 

What Swanson’s Ointment is,even 
Charley finds hard to describe. “At 
first, it was meant to be an antidote 
for creeping nussman—a plant indi- 
genous to Mount Idy, but that would 
hardly have made it a national 
product. So let’s just say Swanson’s 
Ointment is a cure for which there is 
no known disease.” 

He is even more vague as to how 
his Mount Idy characters came into 
being. “Some names just make me 
laugh—Elsie Crack, Clara Kimball 
Moots, Wallace Swine, Leonard Box, 
Gomar Cool. For all I know, there 
may be a real Clara Kimball Moots 
somewhere in the U.S. who is a seri- 
ous member of the D.A.R., but the 
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Favorite hobby of Charley is whittling models, 
accurate to last detail, of Civil War soldiers. 


Clara Kimball Moots who lives in 
Mount Idy I find funny.” 

Similarly, the name of Mount Idy 
seemed the perfect spot to house his 
bizarre family and friends. 

“There is a real Mount Ida in 
Arkansas,” Cliff confesses. ““I moved 
it to Ohio to stay out of court.” 

Although Charley Weaver con- 
tinues to blossom as the pinup boy of 
the Geritol set, Arquette has wisely 
guarded his future against a public’s 
fickle tastes. Through the years an- 
other Arquette alter ego has been 
developing ready to take over when 
the time is ripe—Arquette, the mu- 
seum curator and Civil War buff. 

In his spare time Arquette, a con- 
genital hobbyist (photography, oil 
painting, hi-fi, gourmet cooking) , 
whittles 12 inch models of soldiers 
and dresses them in Civil War uni- 
forms. Using surgical tools, he spends 
every free hour carving miniatures 
until they are authentically detailed 
down to the last button and boot. 

Arquette has bought a 150-year- 





old brick building in the heart of 
Gettysburg, next door to the House 
of Presidents, a well-known local 
landmark. This past March, the 
Cliff Arquette Soldier Museum 
opened its doors to the public and 
has quickly become one of Gettys- 
burg’s great tourist attractions. In 
its first year, Arquette expects to 
gross a quarter of a million dollars. 

Since Charley’s rebirth on the 
Paar show, Arquette has found gold 
in the Mount Idy hills. ‘Through his 
own mail-order business, Arquette 
has started to market Charley 
Weaver beer mugs, ash trays, nap- 
kins and hand puppets. Another 
Arquette corporation handles the 
sale of tin soldiers copied from his 
figures in the museum. 

In Gettysburg, he lives on the sec- 
ond floor of his museum in an apart- 
ment furnished with Early American 
antiques. 

Arquette is reluctant to discuss his 
personal life (two marriages, two 
divorces), but will go on for hours 
about his son Michael, a product of 
Cliff's first marriage. Mike is a shy, 
blond, 22-year-old actor, who lives 
by himself in a cold-water flat in 
New York’s Greenwich Village. 

To the persistent interviewer who 
returns to the subject of Cliff’s mar- 
riages, he has a stock answer: “My 
wives and I parted company amica- 
bly. I think they'll be the first to 
admit that I was a joy to live with— 
up early every morning, singing, fix- 
ing the meals—had to or we'd starve 
to death—helping with the dishes. 


The fact 1s,” he admits proudly, “my 
two ex-wives and I don’t have a 
trauma among us. My first wife is 
living happily with a new husband 
and my second is living happily on 
the alimony I give her.” 

Cliff’s income, which he is also re- 
luctant to discuss, can be computed 
at its minimal levels. 

Minimum for working at night on 
the Paar show is $320, the union 
scale. Entertainers who appear twice 
weekly are paid an estimated $500 
for two performances. By multiply- 
ing his appearances last year with 
this figure, one calculates rapidly 
that Cliff worked at least $25,000 
worth. For one evening on “The 
Dinah Shore Show” he made about 
$7,500. Arquette’s mathematically 
inclined mind tells him that those 
figures when added to the income he 
receives from his other diverse in- 
vestments provide the reasons for 
working a little less, rather than a 
little more; Arquette, as patriotic as 
the next man, is still disinclined to 
work three-quarters of the time for 
the income tax collector. 

As for his future—‘“I’m only a boy 
of 53—-two years younger than Cary 
Grant. I’ve still got time to make a 
third woman happy. 

“Life is too short to take anything 
too seriously,” says Arquette. “If I 
have any so-called aggressions or 
hostilities, I just put them in the 
mouth of the wild old man from 
Mount Idy so that when I’m myself, 
I can be as happy as a loon. I enjoy 
every minute of the day.” Ww 


ITS SMART TO PICK YOUR FRIENDS—but not to 


pieces. 





— Fireman's Fund Record 
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How four woopsing 

kids, a hung-over 

maid and 

a cantankerous 

car cured a suburban 7 
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Married, harried—and happy 


by Hilda Cole Espy 


L  aapre IN GENERATIONS PAST have been vain about various things 


—their cooking, their wasp waists, or the high tone of their 
morals. The vanity of the young-to-middle-aged matrons of my day is 
not based on any achievement, but rather on sustaining an over-all 
attitude. In public, at least, nothing must seem to get us down. This 
currently fashionable pose can be summed up as Terribly Active but 
Always Chipper. 

Let us open the pages of the weekly newspaper which is hurled on 
my doorstep every Friday. Here, on page two, is a photograph of a 
slim, slightly tousled blonde of girlish demeanor (though she may 
well be over 40) laughingly shaking hands with a middle-aged man. 

“Mrs. Blythe McDervish, of Old Dwindling Brook Road, is con- 
gratulated by R. P. M. Propwash of the Civil Aeronautics Commission 
on the completion of a helicopter which she built in her back yard,” 
says the caption. 

Had she always been mechanically inclined? 

““No,’ Mrs. McDervish said, ‘except for that satellite observatory 
I built behind the house last spring.’ ” 

Studying ‘this photograph of Mrs. McDervish, in her knee-length 
socks and Bermuda shorts, it is difficult to imagine her weeping tears 
of frustration or fatigue, and impossible to visualize her complaining 
in public about children or housework. 

The rules for maintaining the posture so epitomized by Mrs. 


From Quiet, Yelled Mrs. Rabbit by Hilda Cole Espy. Copyright © 1958 by Hilda Cole Espy. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. 





McDervish are never stated to young 
matrons. But, just for fun, let’s spell 
out the way to play this game. 

1. You must have projects and you 
must tackle them with professional 
competence, but you must never 
seem to be too earnest about them. 
To be earnest is not to be gay. If you 
have a beautiful garden, for in- 
stance, just mention that you were 
taken in by a seed catalog. 

2. Never appear to be noble or 
self-sacrificing, or you will be known 
as That Creep. To exemplify: may- 
be your neighbor, the mother of six, 
has a bad cold. You must not, on any 
account, say: “I know what it feels 


like to be pooped. Let me take the 


children off your hands for the after- 
noon.” (Never admit to such weak- 
ness, nor insinuate that your neigh- 
bor is a weak sister. ) 

Something along these lines might 


be acceptable: “Hi! I’m in one of my 
masochistic moods. I wanna suffer. 
I thought maybe I’d take my kids 
and your kids skating.” 

Even at this, she may refer to you, 
for a while, among mutual acquaint- 
ances, as That Saint. 

3. When you entertain, refuse to 
be flattered about your cooking. So 
you've spent the whole day prepar- 
ing elaborate casserole dishes. For- 
get it. For public consumption, you 
tossed a lot of stuff into a dish and 
threw it in the oven. 

4. Words like “duty” are odious. 
Suppose an acquaintance meets you 
in the corridors of school, after a try- 
ing day as room mother. Never tell 
her that this particular chore has 
you bushed. Just trill that you’ve 
been handing out cookies to the 
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kiddies, flash her a gamin smile and 
take off down the hall. 

5. Don’t get discouraged. If an 
acquaintance casually drops the 
word that she is reading Arabian 
Nights in Arabic, rise to greater 
heights. Take up snake charming. 
Then you can tell a diverting story 
about how one of your cobras got 
into the washing machine. 

But, at the risk of being drummed 
out of the corps, in the name of old- 
fashioned honesty, I would like to 
admit publicly that there have been 
days that were too much for me. 
Days that I think of as “off-days,” 
days that may happen to everybody 
—when, if I hang my coat in the 
closet, all the other coats fall down. 

A bad day got rolling for me one 
January morning when Mona and 
Freddy were seven, Joanna was six, 
and Cassie was four years old. 

Freddy started it at 5 a.m., when 
she woke up woopsing. She had a 
virus we called the Throw-Up Bug, 
which usually struck three or four 
times a year at some ungodly hour. 

I switched on the bedroom light to 
grab my slippers, but that fool Susy, 
our Dalmatian, had made off with 
them. So I hastened over the icy 
floors in bare, freezing feet. I put 
Freddy in bed with Mona, ripped off 
the dirty linen, then reached to 
switch on the closet light to fetch 
more linen. The bulb was dead. In 
groping around in the closet, I dis- 
turbed the delicate balance of the 
contents, and brought down on my 
head a large carton containing a 
heating pad, a hot-water bottle and 
an enema bag with all its accessories. 
As I was changing Freddy’s pajamas, 
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Mona woke up and said she had an 
earache, so I gave her an aspirin. 

At 7 a.m. I called Dolores, the 
weekly cleaning woman, to ask her 
to take a taxi from the station so that 
I would not have to leave the chil- 
dren in order to pick her up. Her 
phone did not answer. Meantime, 
Cassie was wailing upstairs and, by 
the time I got there, she had thrown 
up on the floor. 

Joanna, at least, seemed hale and 
hearty, so I bundled her off to the 
school bus. We had quite a time 
looking for her mittens, though; we 
finally found them under the living 
room sofa. 

I tried Dolores again, but she still 
wasn’t answering. She must have left 
her house much earlier than usual. 
Now I would have to meet her at the 














Down on my head fell a big carton containing 
heating pad, hot-water bottle and enema bag. 


station. But the car wouldn’t start. 
It kept making a low, grinding noise, 
and so did my teeth. I asked our 
next-door neighbor to give me a 
push. Just as she was bumping me 
to the brow of our hill, down which 
I intended to coast, we locked 
bumpers. After futile attempts to 
disengage our cars, I hailed a couple 
of truck drivers. They jumped up 
and down on the bumpers and final- 
ly broke the embrace. 

When I arrived, Dolores was not 
waiting in her usual place outside the 
station. I found her in the waiting 
room, apparently dozing on a bench. 
I said I was sorry I was late. 

“You wasn’t late,” she informed 


me bleakly. “I was early. I went to 
a party in New York last night and I 
took the train back at five this 
morning.” 


When she got in the car, it smelled 
like a saloon. 

As I hurried up the walk to our 
house, I could hear the phone ring- 
ing. It was the school nurse. Joanna 
had just thrown up, she reported; 
would I come and get her? 

Meantime, the back door buzzer 
was being pushed repeatedly. It was 
the laundryman, come for his week- 
ly check, and I couldn’t find the pen. 
It wasn’t in the clock, where I usual- 
ly hid it. As I charged back through 
the kitchen to ask the laundrvman 
to please pick up his check next 
week, I saw that the sink was run- 
ning over; sudsy water was splash- 
ing on the floor. I turned off the 
water and went to see where Dolores 
had gone in the midst of washing the 
breakfast dishes. 

She was on her hands and knees in 
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the bathroom upstairs, wiping up a 
spilled bottle of brown shoe polish. 
Cassie had been looking for Asper- 
gum and had knocked over the shoe 
polish. Mona had told Cassie she 
was a bad girl and Cassie had begun 
to howl, so Dolores had rushed up- 
stairs to see what was the matter. 

But now the telephone was ring- 
ing again, so I pelted downstairs to 
answer it. 

“This is the Phoenix Studio call- 
ing, Mrs. Espy,” said a friendly, well- 
modulated woman’s voice. “We will 
be in your neighborhood this morn- 
ing, and we will be glad to drop in 
and photograph your children. Re- 
member, there will be no obligation.” 

“I’m afraid nobody is very photo- 
genic this morning,” I said, through 
my teeth. “Thanks just the same. 
Good-by.” I smashed the phone 
back on the hook. 


As I fled to pick up Joanna, Cas- 
sie was crying, Freddy was throwing 


up, Mona was trying to crawl under 
her bed to get her sneakers away 
from Susy, and Dolores was gloomily 
staggering around the kitchen. 

“Nice morning, isn’t it?” called 
the milkman as he approached the 
house. My smile and my nod were 
brightly ersatz. But, to myself, I 
snarled, “I wouldn’t know!” 

Then I hit my head on the car 
door as I hurled myself under the 
steering wheel. 

Now I do not wish to give the im- 
pression, by citing one single off-day, 
that this atmosphere of fiasco was 
rare in my life. For many years this 
was the normal state of affairs. No 
sooner would I think, “Everything’s 
under control,” and consider break- 
ing out my oil paints or joining a 
dramatic club, than a child would 
get lost or sick, or fall out of a tree. 

The always-gay answer to this, of 
course, is “Never a dull moment.” 


Oh, yeah? \ei' 


ON THE NEWS FRONT 


FISHERMEN HAULING IN THEIR NETS at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, discovered they had caught a jar of pickled her- 


rings. 


—MR&S. B. GURR 


GEORGE H. FLOWERADAY is a florist in Ann Arbor, Mich- 


igan. 


—DOROTHY SCHOENFELD 


THIEVES BROKE INTO a Melbourne, Australia, printing 
plant and stole 10,000 copies of a new booklet. 


It was a booklet on crime prevention. 


——HAROLD HELFER 





Manuscripts, Epteazegts, editorial ideas and other material submitted for publication should be addressed 


to Coroner, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


-¥., and must be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 


bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibility 
will be assumed by Corower for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration. 
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The tiny spark 

winked and glowed like 
a malevolent eye. 

Then suddenly a fiery 
face glared 

over the landscape... 


Terror 
in the 
tall 
timber 


by Helen Fislar Brooks 


- WAS OCTOBER and my husband 
and I were vacationing in the 
Ouachita Mountains in the west 
central part of Arkansas. We'd fallen 
in love with the area two years be- 
fore, and had bought 40 acres of 
wooded hillside. A narrow, rocky 
road, winding up from the highway 
below, led to a small, white frame 
house and two smaller barns. We 
planned to live there when we re- 
tired. Meantime, it served as the per- 
fect place to spend our vacations. 


AUGUST, 1959 


The day of the fire began exactly 
like all the others. My husband, Mar- 
vin, arose early, as usual; I stayed in 
bed. I may not be able to count to 
ten with mittens on, but I know 
that vacations are for resting. 

It was the last good rest I was to 
get on that one. 

Marvin ate breakfast, then cast 
about for something to do until 10 
A.M., when a man was coming out 
from the nearby town—four miles 
away—to inspect our pines and ad- 
vise us regarding the ones ready for 
cutting, if any. 

The air was still and crystal clear, 
the sky cloudless. A good day, Mar- 
vin decided, to burn the trash and 
perhaps paint one of the barns. 

He carted the trash to the inciner- 
ator—a circular, stone cairn, con- 
structed somewhat on the order of 
an outdoor barbecue chimney, 
which stood about 100 feet back 
from the house—and did sentry duty 
until the fire had burned to gray 
ashes in the bottom. 

It was then exactly 7:30 a.m. He 
finished painting the barn by the 
time the man arrived to cruise the 
woods with him. 

I arose shortly before Marvin re- 
turned. When he came into the 
house, I was standing—in slippers 
and robe—at the kitchen window, 
admiring the view. 

“Hi! Coffee in a minute,” I called. 
“What did he say?” 

Marvin flopped into a chair in the 
living room. “He said, ‘no cutting 
for another year or two.’ ” 

“Good.” I turned back to the win- 
dow. It had been an uncommonly 
dry year in the area. Although the 
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thick Bermuda grass was as brown 
and crackly as old wheat stubble, the 
hills looked lovely. 

A light breeze sprang up and I 
heard it stir the pines to a soft mur- 
muring, saw it lift a swirl of ashes 
from the incinerator and toss them, 
like a handful of confetti, across the 
grass. I saw it—and I turned away 
without giving it a second thought. 
The coffee was ready. 

As I filled the cups and carried 
them to the living room, the clock 
struck 11 a.m. Time had run out. 

In the grass, a tiny spark that had 
remained alive in the hours-old 
ashes, glowed briefly, dimmed, then 
glowed again, like the winking of a 
bright, malevolent eye. A small, scar- 
let feather fluttered along a blade of 
grass, then another and another. A 
thin plume curled upward. A forest 
fire had begun. 


'* THE LIVING ROOM, we drank our 
coffee and discussed what we 
should do that afternoon. Maybe a 
drive to Lake Ouachita? 

“Give me ten minutes to dress,” I 
said as I carried the cups to the 
kitchen. Automatically, I glanced 
out the back window. 

For a moment, I simply stared, 
then I dropped the cups and 
screamed. 

“There’s a fire out there! We’ve 
got a fire,” I babbled, pointing. 

Marvin paled. “We can’t have!” 

Suddenly I realized we had no 
hose or anything ordinarily helpful. 
Not even a phone. Frantically, we 
grabbed the first things that came to 
hand, two exquisite, hand-braided 
rugs, soaked them and rushed out 
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and began beating at the flames. It 
wasn’t a big fire yet—not more than 
ten or 12 feet in diameter—but we 
soon saw that it was beyond our con- 
trol, racing through the grass in every 
direction. 

“We'd better get help,” Marvin 
said, tight-lipped, and lifted his voice 
in a mighty shout: “Hey, JOE!” 

Joe De Grandis was our nearest 
neighbor; although we couldn’t see 
his house, it wasn’t actually farther 
than a city block from ours. 

There was no answer. Joe, ap- 
parently, wasn’t home. 

“You'll have to go for help,” I 
pleaded, fighting to keep my voice 
steady. “You’ve no choice.” I’d never 
bothered learning to drive. 

Marvin hesitated, torn. “I can’t 
leave you to fight this alone.” 

The gate burst into flames. 

“You have to!” I screamed like a 
fishwife. 

He dropped the rug and ran for 


the car. 


AS THE FIRE ADVANCED, I retreated, 
concentrating on keeping it away 
from the house, at least; flailing 
away with the blackened, bedraggled 
rug which became heavier with each 
passing second. But I didn’t dare 
stop. While I was flogging the flames 
to death in one spot, they gained in 
another. I stumbled back and forth 
on trembling legs, my breath a tear- 
ing stab in my chest, my arms rising 
and falling, until I felt I couldn’t 
possibly lift them one more time. 
I'd been doing it forever, it 
seemed, when off to one side, there 
was a sudden, terrifying s-sss BOOM! 
The blaze had reached the evergreen 
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hedge. S-sssBOOM! S-sssBOOM! 
One by one, like a string of giant 
firecrackers, the yews sputtered, 
hissed and then exploded in mush- 
rooms of flame. 

From the other side, far back, 
came a great gush of black smoke, 
followed by a flaring sheet of fire. 
The barn had caught. 

I closed my eyes for a moment and 
in retrospect I saw, once more, that 
handful of ashes blowing across the 
grass. Oh, God! 

Then a new sound, an angry, 
snapping crackle, reached my ears. 
The fire had reached the trees and 
the short, grass-fed flames were un- 
curling, like a magician’s trick 
feathers, into long, crimson plumes 
that waved against the trunks of the 
tall pines and fanned along the 
lower branches of the smaller ones. 

But there was no time for ago- 
nizing. By now, the fire had eaten to 
within a few yards of the house. I 
ran back and forth along the ad- 
vancing red line, beating at it in- 
sanely. So far as I could tell, the 
whole of Scott county, perhaps the 
state, even the nation was doomed, 
and it was time to cut and run; but 
I was beyond rational thinking. 
Gripped by some obscure, atavistic 
instinct, I went on fighting to save 
that one small piece of my world. 

My throat clogged and my eyes 
stung as my arms continued to rise 
and fall. Suddenly five or six men, 
headed by Joe De Grandis, came 
running around the corner of the 
house. I stared at them numbly. At 
last! At Last! 

I learned later that I’d been alone 
for only about ten minutes. Plenty 
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had been happening elsewhere in 
that short time. 

Joe, it seems, had heard Marvin’s 
yell and had seen the smoke. Not 
taking precious time to answer, he’d 
leaped to.the phone. He was talking 
to the Rangers when Marvin went 
careening past on his way to the next 
house down the road. 

At almost that same instant, a 
lookout who had already spotted 
and pinpointed the telltale smoke, 
was relaying the word. In Little 
Rock, 100 miles to the east, a red 
light flashed on a huge map. Fire! 

In the nearby town, too, the dark 
cloud had been sighted. During a 
dry period, people in forest areas are 
extremely fire conscious. Men 
dropped their work, grabbed fire- 
rakes, shovels, axes, tow bags, what- 
ever was handiest, and ran for their 
cars. They didn’t know us, but it 
didn’t matter. We had a fire and 
needed help. 

Joe and his friends were the van- 
guard of a mighty army, and by the 
time Marvin returned, a few min- 
utes later, they were swarming in; 
friends and strangers, women as well 
as men, neighbors and passing tour- 
ists. They beat out the last of the 
flames heading toward the house, 
then went on quickly to string a hu- 
man defense line beyond the burn- 
ing trees in the distance. 

Marvin looked at me with con- 
cern. “Go tend to your face and 
then sit down somewhere,” he com- 
manded. 

“Don’t be silly.” I couldn’t have 
cared less how I looked. | 

A slender, dark-bearded man, with 
the calm, patient eyes of the moun- 
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Five-and-a-half hours of searing hell . . . and then suddenly the heavens opened. It began 
to rain. “I lifted my face to the wonderful wetness. ‘Thank you, God,’ | whispered.” 


tain-born, backed him. ““Ma’am, you 
do what he says. You saved the 
dwelling, so rest yourself—and don’t 


fret. We'll get the fire stopped. We 


always do—sooner or later. You 
want to help? Pray for rain,” he 
added, softly. 

The bearded man turned to Mar- 
vin. “You own the whole hill?” 

Marvin shook his head. “Just to 
the ridge. That’s Government forest 
on the other side.” 

“Government! Man, if the fire gets 
into that, you’ll have to pay for the 
timber that’s burned up and the costs 
of fighting the fire.” He loped up the 
hillside, taking Marvin with him. 

Suddenly I heard a mighty shout. 
“Here come the Rangers!” Two 
trucks ground up the steep hillside, 
the white helmets of the riders 
gleaming as they disappeared into 
the woods beyond the outer perime- 
ter of the fire. 

I studied the narrow scallop of 
clouds edging the western horizon. 
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Was it a little larger, or was it mere- 
ly wishful thinking? Then I leaped 
to my feet. A tentative, resurrected 
red tongue was licking along the 
fringe of the grass, again. I snatched 
up the fraying rug and started work- 
ing—and praying. 


IN THE woops, the fighters were cre- 
ating a firebreak. The trucks snaked 
back and forth through the trees, 
spraying those burning nearest the 
line and pushing down others—the 
smaller ones—and shoving them to 
one side, along with the brush. 

Following behind them, some of 
the workers raked, shoveled or 
chopped, and some scrambled on 
their knees, clawing the leaves and 
needles from the widening swath, 
while others dashed hither and yon, 
fighting back the blaze wherever it 
threatened to break through; a 
nightmare of heat, smoke and cruel, 
unremitting labor. 


Then, at 4:30 p.o., five-and-a-half 
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hours after that small red eye first 
winked in the grass—it began to 
rain. I lifted my face to the wonder- 
ful wetness. “Thank you, God,” I 
whispered. 

Not a drop fell in the town, only 
four miles to the north. Not a spatter 
in the valley to the south. But it 
rained on our hillside. Enough to 
wet down everything and contain 
the fire within the break. 

Not until everyone had gone did I 
realize I was still wearing my robe. 
It was smoke-smudged and had 
burn holes and draggling remnants 
of nylon lace hanging here and there. 

We had a late supper. A quiet 
supper. Neither of us was hungry. 

Marvin stared out the window. 
His face was gray with fatigue and 
there were new shadows in his fine, 
steady eyes. “One bucket of water 


scourging himself, “and it wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

He lifted a raw, broken-nailed 
hand and gently traced the blisters 
on my face, the singed eyebrows. 
“How do you feel?” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” I said airily—and 
burst into tears. I sobbed and sobbed 
and couldn’t seem to stop. 

It took a week for the fire to burn 
itself out, with the Rangers check- 
ing on it from their lookout and 
Marvin and I patrolling it every few 
hours, night and day—our hearts in 
our throats at the least whisper of 
wind, the crackling of dry leaves. 

Even so, we consider that we got 
off lightly. As forest fires go, it was 
small—due to prompt detection and 
no wind—and although almost 
$1,000 worth of our pine had burned, 
the Government forest was un- 


on those ashes,” he murmured, touched. 


ALL TOO TRUE 


THE BEHAVIOR OF SOME CHILDREN suggests that their 
parents embarked on the sea of matrimony without a 


paddle. 


~—~MORRIS BENDER 


YOU HAVE REACHED MIDDLE AGE when you've learned 


to take care of yourself and intend to start any day now. 
—General Features Corporation 


NOTHING MAKES the good old days better than a poor 


memory. —Wall Street Journal 


ALL IT TAKES to make a successful farmer is faith, hope, 
and parity. —General Features Corporation 
A RARE GIFT is any kind a woman receives after five 


years of marriage. ~<a 3. ae 


WHY IS IT opportunities always look bigger going than 


coming? —MRS. M. 5. BURDINE 
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EZUMAN COMEDY 


A SCIENTIST of great intellectual 
brilliance confided to a col- 
league that he had great hopes for 
his son, who had just won a scholar- 
ship to college. “It’s amazing,” the 
scientist said, “the way that boy 
progressed, once he got started. It’s 
hard to believe, but it took him two 
years just to learn the alphabet.” 

The colleague looked stunned. 
“Why, I’ve never heard of such a 
thing,” he said. “You must have been 
terribly depressed. How old was the 
poor lad when he finally did learn 
the alphabet?” 

This time the scientist looked sur- 
prised. “I told you it took him two 
years,” he said. “Obviously, he was 


33 
two. —Wall Street Journal 


¢ A RECENT outdoor appearance 
in Phoenix, Arizona, Victor Borge 
was giving forth with his usual music 
and conversation. All the while he 
played, a large moth insisted on flit- 
ting about his head and over the 
piano keys. Finally Borge, the show- 
man, rose to the situation. Standing 
up, he addressed the moth. “What’s 
the matter. .. . Can’t you find the 


airport 7 —MRS. PAUL GOODYEAR 


NGLISH AUTHOR G. K. Chester- 
ton was a man of powerful im- 
agination. For example, once when 
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he was working on a novel, his 
friends became concerned about his 
health and urged him to consider 
taking a vacation. 

Chesterton was eager to get away, 
but he couldn’t spare the time. So he 
did the next best thing. He had his 
bags packed and loaded into a cab. 
Then he directed the driver to take 
him to the railroad station. 

There he walked about on the 
platform for a few minutes, then got 
into a cab again and returned home. 
It was, for him, the equivalent of a 
vacation. His spirits refreshed, he 
was able to plunge into his work with 


renewed vigor. —£. £. EDGAR 


A PROMINENT Hollywood star was 

having a heated discussion with 
her teenage daughter, who claimed 
that mother didn’t know what she 
was talking about. 

“T know exactly what I’m talking 
about,” insisted the mother. “I hap- 
pen to know a lot about children!” 

“Why?” asked the daughter. 


“Were you ever a maid?” 
—SIDNEY SKOLSKY New York Post 


WO SHIPWRECKED SAILORS, ma- 

rooned on a desert island, were in 
despair after several months. One 
day a bottle with a note in it came 
floating in on the tide. The sailors 
became hysterical with joy. With 
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trembling hands they opened it, only 
to groan, “It’s from us!” 
.—Wall Street Journal 


ISITING an Indian reservation to 

buy some curios, a tourist asked 
an Indian chief about the size of his 
family, and was amazed when the 
chief said he had 14 children. 

“Well,” said the tourist, “with a 
family that large, don’t you have an 
endless stream of squabbles and 
arguments?” 

“Oh, no,” the Indian replied. 
“We’re just one big Hopi family.” 


—RICHARD MARKS 


HEN ONE OF MY young married 

friends learned she was expect- 
ing a baby, she and her mother be- 
gan to prepare her four-year-old 
brother for the event. His mother ex- 
plained that this event would not 
only make his sister a mother and 
her a grandmother, but it would also 
make him an uncle. He contem- 
plated this vast change in his life and 
then remarked, “I don’t want to be 
the uncle; let me be the grand- 


mother.” —ONEIDA WHITE 


CHICAGO WOMAN complained to 
A authorities that she kept getting 
the beeps of man-made satellites on 
her hair curlers and that it was keep- 
ing her awake at night. —HAROLD HELFER 


UR TEXTILE HOUSE didn’t realize 
how often it had asked its cus- 
tomers to accept substitutions in pat- 
terns, until:a letter arrived recently 
from a customer in Honolulu. In re- 
sponse to our message—“We are out 
of the number ordered by you. May 
we substitute pattern 407?’—our 
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customer replied: “Honorable Sirs: 
We again accept substitution but 
think you must be number one out- 
house on mainland.” —crorce scuecurer 


R IDING A Presidential campaign 

train through a lush California 
valley, a Washington correspondent 
found himself sitting next to a dis- 
tinguished British writer on his first 
tour of the U.S. The Englishman 
observed the evidence of wealth 
everywhere and muttered: “Damn 
George III.” —Quote 


; WAS EATING a piece of bread 
covered with peanut butter. The 
peanut butter kept sticking to the 
roof of my mouth, and I finally asked 
my father if there were any way to 
avoid this. “Sure,” he replied, “just 
turn the bread upside down.” 
It worked! —PAUL MILLER 
HE ABSENT-MINDED dentist forgot 
to remove a large cotton roll 
from the mouth of one of his patients. 
Two hours later, the lady phoned 
him at his home, saying that she had 
been careful to keep the cotton roll in 
place all that time, and plaintively 
asked what she should do about it. 
Not wishing to admit professional 
negligence, the dentist thought 
quickly. “That’s fine,” he cheerfully 
replied, “just leave it in 20 minutes 


longer.” —CARLETON VAN RAND 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Payment on publication . .. Ne contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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by Lewis Nordyke 





Tor ROBERT HOLMES DUNHAM 
had only a few moments in 
which to write his mother before he 
died. But he wrote with a steady 
hand: “Dear Mother—I write to 
you under the most awful feelings a 
son ever addressed to his mother .. . 
for I am doomed to die. ... We drew 
lots. I was one of the unfortunate 
. . . I die, I hope, with firmness. 
Farewell... .” 

Dunham was one of 176 Texas 
men and boys who were prisoners of 
the Mexican Army. That day, 
March 25, 1843, they had marched 
20 miles across barren country and 
stopped at mid-afternoon on an iso- 
lated ranch known as Hacienda 
Salado, deep in Mexico. The prison- 
ers were herded into a corral en- 


Forced by their 
captors to 

gamble their lives 
against one 
another, the tough 
Texans took 

turns drawing the 
beans. A black 
one meant death; 
white, life 


closed by ten-foot high stone walls. 

Footsore, gaunt and hungry, the 
Texans fell in the dust under a shed 
along one wall. A few moments lat- 
er, Mexican officers, immaculate in 
their elegantly-braided uniforms, 
strode into the corral. An officer 
read a brief order in Spanish. An 
interpreter translated it quickly for 
the unbelieving Texans. 

General Santa Anna, dictator of 
Mexico, had ordered that one out of 
every ten of the Texans should be 
shot. They must draw lots to deter- 
mine the victims; 176 beans would 
beplaced in a crock—159 white and 
17 black. Those who drew black 
beans would be shot within the hour. 

The Texans stood in silence, more 
shocked by the gamble for life with 
comrades than with the threat of 
death. They were a motley group— 
hollow-eyed and bearded, their hair 
matted and their nondescript cloth- 
ing in tatters. But these grim-faced 
men were among the first to be called 
Texans. They had pushed westward 
to a new land from nearly every 
state in the U. S. and from England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Austria. Their 
leader, Captain Ewin Cameron, a 
native of Scotland, and several of the 
men, had fought in the Battle of San 
Jacinto which had given Texas in- 
dependence from Mexico. 

Ever since that battle, both Mexi- 
co and the new Republic of Texas 
had been making retaliatory raids. 
Cameron and his men belonged to a 
force of nearly 300 volunteers known 
as the Mier Expedition, which had 
made an abortive attempt to invade 
Mexico. On Christmas Day, 1842, 
they had dashed boldly across the 
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Rio Grande and attacked the city of 
Mier. After initial success against 
the organized Mexican Army, they 
had run out of ammunition and 
food. Finally, they agreed to surren- 
der, provided they would be held on 
the border to be exchanged for Mexi- 
can prisoners in Texas. 

But once the Texans had laid 
down their arms, they were marched 
across rugged terrain toward the ill- 
famed prison at Castle Perote in 
Mexico City. During an overnight 
stay in the corral at Hacienda Sa- 
lado, Captain Cameron, with 204 of 
the Texans, charged the army units 
guarding them, captured guns and 
horses and fled toward Texas. After 
days of starvation in the rugged, 
thorn-infested mountains of Mexico, 
176 survivors of the break were re- 
captured. As punishment, Santa 
Anna devised the lottery of the black 
beans. Dramatically, he had ordered 
it conducted in the very corral from 
which the Texans had escaped. 

In the corral the stony silence 
that had fallen over the prisoners 
after the bean pronouncement was 
broken by a wiry young man known 
as one of the best fighters in the out- 
fit. “Boys,” he said, “this is the tall- 
est gambling scrape I ever was in. 
Beats raffling all to pieces.” 

Another prisoner, Robert Beard, 
had been critically ill for several 
days. His brother, William, brought 
him water in a rusty tin cup. 

“Brother,” Robert whispered, “if 
you draw a black bean, I'll take your 
place. I want to die.” 

“No!” William said, firmly. “I am 
stronger and better able to die.” 

The other Texans gazed at the 
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brothers with mixed emotions. No 
man wanted to die; and with the 
example of the brothers, no man 
wanted to be a coward. 

The Mexican officers feared Cap- 
tain Cameron. They figured if he 
were out of the way, the other Tex- 
ans could be more easily controlled. 
Therefore, they worked out a scheme 
by which they hoped to get a black 
bean in the hand of the Scotsman. 

Soldiers appeared in the corral 
with an earthen crock, a bench and 
two bags of beans. The crock was 
placed on the bench in full view of 
the prisoners and the white beans 
were counted into it. The 17 black 
beans were carefully enumerated 
and just as carefully dropped on top 
of the white ones. But unknown to 
the prisoners, the vessel was not 
shaken or the beans stirred. A white 
cloth was placed over the wide 
mouth of the crock. The interpreter 
explained the rules: the officers 
would draw first ; and Captain Cam- 
eron would lead in the gamble. After 
the officers, the men would be called 
in alphabetical order. 

The interpreter stepped aside. 

“Well, boys,” Cameron said, “we 
have to draw; let’s be at it.” 

He walked to the crock as casually 
as if going for rations, with Colonel 
William F. Wilson, who was cuffed 
to him, by his side. He stuck his hand 
under the cloth into the crock and 
drew out a bean. He stared down 
and saw his bean—a white bean that 
meant life. Walking back among 
the Texans, he whispered: 

“Dig deep, boys.” 

This worked the first few times. 
But the insertion and withdrawal of 
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hands speedily mixed up the beans. 

Captain William Mosby Eastland 
was the last officer to come forward. 
Like Cameron, he had fought at San 
Jacinto. He had a young wife back 
home in Texas. He eased his hand 
into the crock and drew a black bean 
—the first one! There was no sound 
from the men. Eastland was un- 
cuffed from his partner and placed 
at the head of the death line, there 
to await 16 companions. 


per THE FIRST of the men to be 
called after the officers had 
drawn was the ill Robert Beard. He 
dragged himself to the crock and re- 
moved a white bean. His brother fol- 
lowed and also won a chance to live. 

James L. Cash drew the next black 
bean. As he stepped into the death 
line, his eyes went merry for an in- 
stant, and he said: “Well, boys, the 
jig is up with me.” 

James D. Cocke was iron-nerved 
when he saw his black bean. Hold- 
ing it high between a thumb and 
forefinger, he called out: “Boys, I 
told you so; I never failed in my life 
to draw a prize.” 

Robert Dunham’s young face was 
inscrutable when he saw that his 
bean was black. 

John Dusenberry, a tall, gangling 
man with slightly stooped shoulders, 
was usually talkative and a master at 
quips—or had “plenty of mouth,” as 
the Texans said. But when his lot 
was a white bean he returned to his 
place in line, head down and without 
a word. 

The men who waited their turns 
kept count of the black beans and 
conjectured on whether the odds 
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were decreasing. Those with names 
far down in the alphabet wondered 
whether there would still be black 
beans when their turn came. At one 
interval, 24 white beans were with- 
drawn before a black one came up. 

The Mexicans kept calling the 
roll, and these Texans also drew 
black beans: Edward E. Este, Rob- 
ert Harris, Thomas L. Jones, Patrick 
Mahan, James M. Odgen, Charles 
Roberts, William Rowan, J. L. Shep- 
herd, J. M. N. Thompson, James N. 
Torrey and Jim Turnbull. 

Mist formed in Captain Cam- 
eron’s eyes when he saw that Turn- 
bull had a death warrant; Turnbull, 
also a native of Scotland, was his 
long and trusted friend. 

A man named Big-Foot Wallace 
studied every bean that was drawn 
and became convinced that the black 
ones were a tiny fraction larger than 
the white ones. Accordingly, when 
he reached in the crock, he picked 
the one that seemed the smallest. 
The bean was white. 

Two black beans were left when 
tough little Henry Whaling strode 
grinning to the crock. He drew one 
of the black beans. He pitched it to 
the Mexican officer and said: “Well, 
you're not making much off me. I 
know I have killed 25 yellow-bellies 
like you.” 

And now only a single black bean 
remained. The men drew until there 
were six white beans and the black 
one. Then Martin Carrol Wing 
drew. It was the black bean. 

The death line was completed. 
The great gamble was finished. 

The sun was sinking over the grim 
corral. The Mexican officers gave 
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the 17 doomed men less than a half 
hour to find peace with God and 
leave messages to be sent to families 
or friends. 

Captain Cameron stepped for- 
ward. In an urgent, yet calm voice, 
but with brimming eyes, he implored 
the Mexicans to execute him and 
spare the lives of his men. The offi- 
cers turned deaf ears. They wanted 
Cameron killed but that could be 
arranged later. 

The 17 were hurried into an ad- 
joining corral where there was writ- 
ing material on a crude table. The 
irrepressible Whaling caused trou- 
ble: he immediately demanded din- 
ner, saying: “They shall not cheat 
me out of it.” He was given food 
and, at his insistence, a cigar. 

Captain Eastland, speaking slow- 
ly, told the Texan message-bearers: 
“I know that some have thought me 
timid, but, thank God, death has no 
terrors for me.” 

T. L. Jones said to the interpreter: 
“Tell the officers to look upon men 
who are not afraid to die for their 
country.” 

James Torrey was one of the 
youngest of the condemned. “I am 
perfectly willing to meet my fate,” 
he said. “For the glory of Texas I’m 
willing to die.” He turned to a Mex- 
ican officer and continued: “After 
the Battle of San Jacinto, my family 
took one of your youths who had 
been made prisoner, raised and edu- 
cated him. This is our requital.” 

Cocke kept his sense of humor. 
“Say to my friends that I died in 
grace,” he said. “They only rob me 
of 40 years.” He then sat down and 
dashed off a note addressed to the 
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U.S. Minister to Mexico, telling him 
of this treatment of prisoners of war. 
Knowing that his body would be 
robbed, Cocke slipped off his pants, 
which were fairly good, and tossed 
them to a surviving friend. 

Young Robert Holmes Dunham 
finished the letter to his mother, 
kneeled in the dust and prayed 
quietly. 

Twilight was spreading over the 
Hacienda. The visitors were ordered 
back to the other corral. The black 
bean men were marched to a wall, 
Cocke with his shirt tail flapping 
over his underwear, and Whaling 
puffing quickly on the stub of his 
after-dinner cigar. The men were 
blindfolded and tied with rope. 

The remnant of the Mier Expedi- 
tion, the 159 desperate Texans, un- 
der heavy guard and forbidden to 
move or speak, heard the angry 
roaring of guns. There were repeat- 
ed volleys. The Texans heard Whal- 
ing still giving trouble to the last. He 
was shot 15 times, but continued to 
taunt and defy his executioners. A 
bullet through the head finally killed 
him. Pretending to be dead, J. L. 
Shepherd managed to escape, but 
was later caught and killed. 

The next morning the march to- 
ward Mexico City continued—past 
the bodies of the fallen Texans. 

On a Sunday night a month later, 
when the Texans had trudged to 
within 30 miles of prison, Captain 
Cameron was awakened and ordered 
from the pallet on which he was 
sleeping. A Mexican officer in- 
formed him that there had been a 
miscalculation at Hacienda Salado. 
One in ten men were supposed to 
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have been shot, he said. Seventeen 
had been killed. But ten percent of 
176 was 17.6 men. Therefore, he 
said, Santa Anna had ordered that 
Cameron be shot in order to make 
up for this deficiency. 

When he faced the firing squad, 
Cameron refused to be blindfolded. 
“Ewin Cameron can now, as he has 
many times before, face death for 
Texas without winking,” he said. 
He ripped open his shirt, exposing 
his bare chest. “Fire!” he shouted, 
and his life was ended. 

The rest of the Texans languished 
in prison for 17 months. Some, in- 
cluding the Beard brothers, died. As 
word of the black bean lottery 
reached the outside, the world was 
shocked. International pressure 


forced the Mexicans to release the 
remaining men. 


The little-known Texans who 
drew beans played unforgettable 
roles in a moral drama that still en- 
dures—the cause of more humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. 


In a great bend of the blue Colo- 


rado River of Texas, just outside the 
picturesque old city of La Grange, 
is a high, green bluff with a view of 
miles upon miles of Texas country- 
side. And on the bluff is a tomb, 
which, next to the Alamo, is the most 
hallowed shrine in the state. This 
peaceful spot is called Monument 
Hill and it is the final resting place 
of the men who were killed in 1842, 
in San Antonio, and those who were 
slain at Hacienda Salado. 

John Dusenberry, who silently 
drew a white bean, is responsible for 
their being there. During the Mexi- 
can War of 1846-48, which was set 
off by the annexation of Texas by the 
U.S., Dusenberry was again fighting 
in Mexico. He persuaded General 
Walter P. Lane, of the Texas Rang- 
ers, to go to the old ranch and claim 
the remains of the Texans who lost 
in the great gamble in the corral. 

There was no way to find the body 
of Captain Cameron, but on the grey 
granite tomb his name is deeply 
carved along with the others who 


DOINGS OF A DEMOCRACY 


A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN FRIEND of Republican Con- 
gressman Bruce Alger of Texas told him: “I'll come 
down to your District, Bruce, and speak for you or 
against you, whichever will help you most.” 


MEMBERS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL Edmund G. Brown’s 
campaign committee discussed their strategy in such low 
voices that the janitor of the San Francisco building 
thought they had gone home and locked them in. 


A CHICAGO COURT GRANTED A WOMAN a divorce and gave 
the husband the right to visit the family dog twice a 
week. —HAROLD HELFER 
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“It’s not true 
what 

they say 
about fishing” 


by Viad Evanoff 


Sometimes those that sound like whoppers balance out on the scales of truth 


eer WHO Don’t do much fish- 
ing believe it’s a safe, pleasant, 
contemplative sport. But most ex- 
perienced anglers know better. They 
have found that anything can hap- 
pen when you wet your line in lake, 
stream or ocean. 

Take, for example, the fisherman 
who was trying his luck from a row- 
boat on the Big Piney River in Texas 
not long ago. Suddenly a falling tree 
hit the man and his boat, sinking the 
craft. The tree, gnawed by beavers, 
happened to fall just as the angler’s 
boat drifted under it. Two boys fish- 
ing nearby came to the man’s rescue 
and took him to a doctor. Luckily, his 
injury wasn’t serious, but he was “all 
shook up,” according to the report. 
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If you still think fishing 1s a safe, 
quiet sport, you'll find it hard to con- 
vince another Texas angler, fishing 
in the Gulf of Mexico. He was drift- 
ing lazily in a skiff. Then, without 
warning, a seven-foot tarpon jumped 
out of the water, struck the man a 
tremendous blow and knocked him 
overboard. When he managed to 
swim back to the boat, he saw the 
tarpon lying on the bottom of it. 
Later the sportsman found he had 
suffered four broken ribs and a 
wrenched spine. 

Two startled fishermen off New 
Jersey had a mako shark grab both 
their lines. The fish jumped high into 
the air and landed in the lap of one 


of the anglers. It broke his fishing 
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rod and smashed the cabin door be- 
fore the captain clubbed the shark 
to death. 

Three other anglers fishing off the 
coast of Mexico hooked a 500-pound 
marlin which suddenly went berserk. 
The fish rammed the side of their 
boat, piercing a hole in it with its 
spear and leaving its lower jaw im- 
bedded in the wood. The crazed fish 
then came back and struck the boat 
once more, this time breaking off its 
long spear. Finally the pugnacious 
marlin, minus jaw and spear, took 
off for parts unknown. 

However, not all such stories end 
unhappily. One weary and unsuc- 
cessful angler in Mississippi pulled 
in his line and quit. Minutes later, a 
17-pound catfish jumped into his 
boat. And in Canada, a 36-pound 
sturgeon leaped into a boat occupied 
by two sportsmen. 

But usually you must have some 
kind of bait or lure on the hook to 
catch fish. That doesn’t always mean 
the conventional worms, minnows 
or plugs. One group of fishermen 
was using clams to catch codfish in 
the Atlantic Ocean near New York 
City. When their bait ran out, they 
put pieces of newspaper on their 
hooks and continued to catch the 
greedy cod. 

One quick-thinking fishing boat 
captain from Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, unexpectedly running into a 
school of bluefish, cut off the end of 
his red silk tie, placed a piece on a 
hook, then dragged it through the 
water. He caught 21 fish! 

Sometimes, however, fish won’t 
look at anything you offer them. One 
angler, fishing for trout, tried every 
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lure in his tackle box—worms, spin- 
ners, wet flies, dry flies—without at- 
tracting a single nibble. In disgust 
he tossed a lighted cigarette into the 
stream. A trout came up and 
grabbed it. 

Fishermen are supposed to catch 
fish, but here again they never know 
what they'll hook. Like Elbert 
Spricher of Brooklyn, who had been 
surf casting for an hour into the 
treacherous rip-tide at nearby Far 
Rockaway Beach. The fish weren’t 
biting that day. Suddenly Spricher 
heard a cry for help and saw a man 
struggling in the water about 50 
yards offshore. The fast current was 
carrying him out to sea. The angler 
cast his thin, 36-pound test line 
within reach of the exhausted swim- 
mer, who wrapped it around his 
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arm. Then Spricher slowly reeled 
in the 160-pound “human fish” to- 
ward the shore and safety. 

Fishing lures are made to deceive 
fish, but they also fool other crea- 
tures. Birds, for example. Sea gulls 
and terns often dive at any plugs as 
they are reeled in along the surface. 
Evidently the birds mistake them for 
herring or some other small fish. 

An angler was casting into a Ten- 
nessee lake when an owl dived from 
a nearby tree and snatched his plug ; 
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a stuffed owl now sits among this 
fisherman’s trophies. 

In Alabama, a sportsman thought 
he had a record fish when his pole 
was yanked from his hands and 
started sailing across the water. 
When he caught up with his outfit 
and hauled in his catch, he discov- 
ered it was a duck, swimming under- 
water, which had taken the hook. 

Wes Berry of Tennessee, fishing 
with a friend in Watauga Lake at 
night, decided to pull in to shore for 
coffee. They hung their fishing lines 
over the side of the boat to keep the 
minnows on their hooks alive. A 
few minutes later, Berry’s reel started 
to screech. He ran to the boat and 
found the line leading off into the 
bushes. Following it, Berry came 
up on a big house cat which had 
taken the minnow and the hook. 
The racing cat broke the line and 
got away—like many a big fish. 

And Tom Cheek, plug-casting for 
sea trout in Florida with two friends, 





felt a vicious tug on his line. After a 
lively tussle he brought his quarry 
close to shore. But Cheek’s troubles 
had just begun—it turned out he 
had snared a four-foot alligator. 
Equally surprising was the “catch” 
made by a Fort Isable, ‘Texas, fisher- 
man. He hauled up a 48-pound 
drum fish and found part of a set of 
false teeth inside. And a New York 
fisherman, cleaning a _ ten-pound 
codfish, discovered a silver and 
rhinestone pendant in its stomach. 
Probably the most red-faced an- 
gler of all is a fellow in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. He had caught him- 
self a fine mess of sheepsheads, and 
then the fish stopped biting. He 
moved over to the opposite side of 
the bridge—where his rod tip bent 
under something heavy on the end 
of his line. Pulling it in gave him 
more trouble than he’d had with all 
the other fish. When he finally saw 
his hook, he realized why—he had 
captured his own string of fish! \i¥ 
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by Al Toffler 


They probe 
the earth 
from the air 


Using a modern divining rod, daredevil geologists search 
ceaselessly for new mineral treasure-troves 


MINK RANCHER IN MAINE in- 
sists that the “thing” frightened 
his minks out of reproducing. 

In Minnesota, a farmer claims it 
killed 200 of his turkeys by scaring 
them so badly they dashed them- 
selves to death against his barn in 
a terrified stampede. 

Last summer, a Long Island house- 
wife called the nearest airport to re- 
port “a man dangling below a low- 
flying airplane.” And in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, another woman re- 
ported a plane trailing a “corncob 
on the end of a long rope.” 

These are but a few of the reac- 
tions of bewildered citizens at the 
sight of a big twin-engine plane 
thundering along only 500 feet above 
the ground and dangling a red, 
bomb-like object at the end of a 
150-foot cable. Today, two such 
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planes operated by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey are helping pierce the 
mysteries of the earth we walk on. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Arctic Circle to Antarctica, 
these planes are carrying geologists 
and geophysicists in a hazardous 
hunt for magnetic data about our re- 
sources under the soil. Simultaneous- 
ly, they measure nuclear radiation. 

With millions of Americans deep- 
ly anxious about the increase of po- 
tentially lethal radiation released by 
nuclear bomb tests and atomic ener- 
gy installations, the Survey planes 
are helping the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to get factual data on radio- 
activity levels. But there is another, 
much less publicized, but equally 
dramatic, side to the Survey’s work. 

It is an astonishing fact that today 
only two-fifths of the land surface 
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of the U. S. is adequately mapped. 
The remainder of our country is 
spottily charted, except for roads 
and railways. But our ignorance of 
the earth’s crust—the buried moun- 
tains, valleys or basins that lie be- 
neath the surface—is even greater. 
The Geologic Division and its Air- 
borne Section are busy jig-sawing 
together a giant map that will give 
geologists valuable clues to the min- 
eral resources of the nation. 

It is a project to stagger the imag- 
ination. The future of America may 
well depend on this map. For every 
day new minerals like ytterbium, 
gadolinium and columbium are be- 
coming increasingly important to 
war- and peace-time technology. 

“We have to know where minerals 
are and ... how much of them we 
have,” explains James R. Balsley, 
chief of the Geophysics Branch of 
the U.S.G.S. “We're using the air- 
borne magnetometer to find out.” 

Balsley was a 27-year-old geophys- 
icist in 1944, when he went to Iron 
River, Michigan, as part of a U.S. 
G.S. ground crew searching for vi- 
tally needed iron ore reserves. While 
there he learned, unofficially, that 
the Navy had developed a secret air- 
borne device for locating enemy sub- 
marines underwater by detecting 
their magnetic fields. Balsley rea- 
soned that the new device might be 
able to locate ore under the earth 
as well as submarines under the sea. 
He was right. 

Taking his idea to Washington, 
Balsley and Homer Jensen, a civilian 
employee of the Navy, went to work 
adapting the hush-hush “AN/ASOQ- 
3A equipment” of the Navy for 
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aerial survey work. Out of this col- 
laboration the aerial magnetometer 
was born. 

In simple terms, the magnetome- 
ter measures the magnetic pull of the 
earth. Different minerals have dif- 
ferent magnetic characteristics ; thus, 
this complex electronic equipment 
can record the geologic material to 
be found under the surface. 

In order for the magnetometer to 
escape the magnetic effects of the 
plane, it must be suspended outside 
the craft, in a bomb-shaped wooden 
shell called a “bird.” This is cradled 
under the belly of the plane and 
lowered or raised in flight by means 
of a winch. 

The equipment has proved to be 
cheap, fast and efficient. But to get 
sensitive readings, the planes must be 
flown at extremely low altitudes. In 
fact, since new radiation detection 
equipment has been added, the Sur- 
vey planes stay only 500 feet above 
the ground as they fly along precise, 
parallel lines over the area being 
studied. Moreover, it requires “air 
legs.” At 500 feet the air is so turbu- 
lent that most veteran skymen are 
afflicted with airsickness while “ob- 
serving,” unless they dose themselves 
with Dramamine pills. 

The day I flew with one crew over 
relatively easy terrain in Maryland, 
pilot Duval Crist handled the wheel. 
Co-pilot Vernon Drake read a de- 
tailed map of the ground below and 
pointed out a clump of trees here or 
a tiny creek there, the signs by which 
Crist kept his course. A deviation of 
an eighth of a mile or less might de- 
stroy a flight’s usefulness. 

The idea was to fly a series of par- 
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allel lines one quarter of a mile apart 
and 25 miles long. Like a farmer 
plowing straight furrows, they would 
fly to the end of a line, bank, move 
over a quarter of a mile, then begin 
their run in the opposite direction. 
On other missions the lines run as 
long as 150 miles. 

Behind the cockpit, A. J. Petty 
“rode observer,” pressing a button 
periodically to put edge marks on 
the fast-moving film in the camera. 
These marks would later be used to 
fix the magnetic readings on a map. 
Such work is done in Washington, 
where the readings are first carefully 
analyzed by U.S.G.S. mathemati- 
cians, geologists and geophysicists. 

In all, there are 60 men and wom- 
en in the Airborne Section headed 
by William Dempsey, a former min- 
ing engineer. Survey personnel 
pride themselves on the fact that the 
data they collect and analyze has 
never been “leaked” prematurely to 
the advantage of one private firm or 
individual over another. It is public 


property. 


N THEIR SEARCH for mineral 
wealth, the planes must often fly 
over some of the most rugged terrain 
in the Western Hemisphere. Some- 
times the plane must be flown right 
down into a canyon or in-between 
jagged mountain peaks to keep the 
flight lines straight and true. 
Getting over the crest of a moun- 
tain can put a strain on the aircraft 
as well as the men. “We have every- 
thing wide open but the ash trays,” 
comments one of the crew members. 
This year the planes are going to be 
outfitted with “JATO bottles”’— 
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emergency rockets in order to 
boost them over a peak in the event 
of engine failure or other trouble. 

It was the challenge of this kind of 
flying that brought 47-year-old Tom 
Page, chief pilot of the Airborne 
Section, to the Survey in 1947. 
“There’s no time for daydreaming,” 
he says. “It’s the most demanding 
kind of flying I know of, aside from 
crop dusting. But then they don’t 
dust mountains.” 

Sometimes the “bird” causes trou- 
ble. This 50-pound weight, swing- 
ing freely at the end of a cable being 
towed along at two miles a minute, 
can become a death-dealing weapon 
under certain conditions. The crew 
tries to avoid this by winching in the 
“bird” over water or unpopulated 
sections of land. For this reason no 
one has ever been hurt. In the mil- 
lions of miles flown by the Survey, 
only five “birds” have been lost. 

In the Survey’s Washington office 
there is a scroll on the wall listing 
the names of the “Ancient Order of 
Bird Losers.” An illustration on the 
scroll shows a “bird” plunging into 
an isolated outhouse, as a surprised 
occupant flees. 

Shortly after the first tryout of the 
magnetometer over Boyertown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1944, Balsley led a 
crew of scientists on a mission over 
the icy tundras of Alaska—and plot- 
ted a huge oil basin under the barren 
surface. Three years later, the crew 
participated in Operation High 
Jump about 500 miles from the 
South Pole. This mission located 
hitherto unknown islands under the 
ice shelf of Antarctica. 

When the big uranium hunt be- 
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gan in the early ’50s, the planes (by 
now there were two of them), used 
their radiation detection equipment 
to help locate radioactive deposits 
under the soil. 

Later the Survey conducted a 
mile-by-mile analysis of the entire 
state of Indiana. The result provid- 
ed the most detailed maps of the 
varied topography of an entire state 
that have ever been published. Areas 
of petroleum potential were indi- 
cated and a large underground rock 
dome in the Fort Wayne area was 
discovered—a major geologic find. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable of 
all the flights flown by the Survey 
came in December, 1947. In an 
AT-11 Navy bomber-trainer, Tom 
Page flew Jim Balsley and a woman 
geologist named Mimi Hill directly 
over the spouting crater of an erupt- 
ing volcano in Mexico. 

The purpose of the flights was to 
learn more about the magnetic char- 
acter of hot rock—information that 


could help volcanologists predict 
eruptions better. 

The site was Paricutin volcano, 
200 miles due west of Mexico City. 
As the plane approached the purple 
mountains, Page took motion pic- 
tures of the thick blue smoke pour- 
ing from the fire-blackened crater. 
From vents in the side of the moun- 
tain red flames licked angrily; ash 
and’ rock flew into the air. One 
chunk the size of a house belched 
up, narrowly missing the plane. 

When the flights—six in all—were 
over, the props and glass on the 
plane had to be entirely replaced. 
They had been literally sandblasted 
by the exploding volcanic material. 
Miss Hill—who went in fair-skinned 
—came out with a “suntan.” 

The flight was spectacular. Yet to- 
day, Uncle Sam’s flying scientists 
look back on it with a shrug. For 
them it was “just another” routine 
mission to probe the mysteries of the 
earth beneath us. 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 


GERMANY'S LATE CARDINAL VON FAULHABER of Munich 
once had a conversation with the renowned mathema- 


tician, Albert Einstein. 


“Cardinal von Faulhaber,” Einstein remarked, “I re- 
spect religion, but I believe in mathematics. Probably it 
is the other way around with you.” 

“You are mistaken,” the Cardinal retorted. “To me, 
both are merely different expressions of the same divine 


exactness.” 


“But, Your Eminence, what would you say if mathe- 
matical science should some day come to conclusions 
directly contradictory to religious beliefs?” 

“Oh,” answered the Cardinal, “I have the highest re- 
gard for the competence of mathematicians. I am sure 
they would never rest until they discovered their 


mistake.” 


—The Sign 
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News for women! 


Authorities say... 


Do Go in the Water 


Now authorities have resolved the 
question of bathing during your 
period, even swimming during that 
time. They say: it’s better for you! 


There are two reasons for this. 
One is physical. Mild exercise—such 
as the mild exercise of swimming in 
reasonably warm waters—has always 
tended to relieve discomfort. The 
“fainting” lady on the couch of the 
1890’s often fainted as much from 
inactivity as she did from the pres- 
sure of her stays. 


The other is psychological. By 
bathing and showering regularly 
during your period, you'll feel fresh- 
er, cleaner, cooler, better. You can 
also wash your hair without ill effects. 
With clean hair, you'll look better. 
That, too, should make you feel good. 

Tampax, world’s largest manutac- 
turer of internal sanitary protection, 
years ago announced: “You can 


bathe and swim wearing Tampax®.” 


Women blessed this new freedom 
—found vacation planning easy — 
never played stay-at-home when their 
friends were on the beach. 


Those unfamiliar with internal 
sanitary protection found it difficult 
to believe that a Tampax when 
properly inserted cannot absorb any 
water from the outside; but it’s abso- 
lutely true. 


So you’re always at your daintiest 
with Tampax. It never betrays any 
secrets—never shows—never reveals 
its presence in any way. And it’s so 
comfortable, you can literally forget 
you re wearing it. 


Easy to carry, easy to dispose of, 
and convenient to store away “dis- 
creetly,” Tampax is available wher- 
ever drug products are sold. Do try 
it—and do go in the water. Author- 
ities say you'll feel better for it! 


Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Ww CORONET SALUTES! 


WILLIAM B. CARR is vice president of N. W. Ayer & Sons Inc. He is a sincere, dedi- 
cated ambassador of good will for the entire publishing and advertising industry. 

Mr. Carr launched his career some 32 years ago as a subscription representative. 
His job was one of service . . . to show the people of his community how they 
could have their choice of the finest in reading entertainment at a substantial 
Savings in time and money. 

Today, thousands of ambitious young men and women strive for achievement 
and leadership by following the footsteps of William Carr. As Coronet Magazine 
representatives, they can offer you your choice of not one or two but most of 
America’s outstanding magazines—for as little as pennies a day. 

Coronet invites you to open your door to a golden opportunity. Accept with 
confidence the valuable guidance offered by those who carry the credentials of the 
following organizations: 









GLOBE READERS SERVICE, INC.——-HARDEL PUBLISHERS SERVICE, INC. 
NATIONAL LITERARY ASSOCIATION, INC.-——PUBLISHERS CONTINENTAL 
SALES CORPORATION—-UNION CIRCULATION CO., INC, 
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“Happy” pills 
for animals 


by Leonard Wallace Robinson 


Now they're even shooting 
them full of tranquilizers—but 
with guns and arrows 


a ig HEAD of frightened 
cattle were trapped on high 
eround after the Rio Grande flooded 
last fall. When cowboys could not 
force the herd to swim to safety, 


veterinarian |]. M. Baker of Edin- 
burg, Texas, rowed out to the island 
in a small boat. 

Passing from one terrified steer to 
another, he injected each with an 
animal tranquilizer. Within 30 min- 
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utes, the cowboys were able to herd 
the cattle—now totally calm—into 
the raging waters and get them to 
swim over a mile to safe ground. 

The tranquilizer used by veteri- 
narian Baker for his dramatic rescue 
was of the same class of compounds 
as the “happy” pills doctors now pre- 
scribe to calm millions of Americans. 
Drug companies put them out under 
a variety of trade names such as 
Miltown, Tranqual, Diquel, etc. 

The action of these tranauilizers 
on man and animal is the same. They 
affect the middle brain centers, par- 
ticularly the thalamus—which regu- 
lates such emotional states as excite- 
ment, anxiety, fear and anger- 
without affecting muscular: coordi- 
nation or dulling the senses. 

The use of such tranquilizers (for 
which buyers need a veterinarian’s 
prescription ) is sweeping the animal 
kingdom. “The pills have completely 
revolutionized man’s relationship to 
animals,” says Dr. Robert L. Leigh- 
ton, Chief of Surgery at The Animal 
Medical Center in New York City. 
“Since their introduction, animals 
have entered an era of freedom from 
pain and suffering that was un- 
thinkable just three years ago.” 

One of the most humane and 
widespread uses of the drugs has 
been to calm sick or injured animals. 

Recently, a fierce, 500-pound jew- 
fish in a Florida aquarium developed 
a malignant skin tumor. Veterinari- 
ans couldn’t get near him until they 
managed to get him to swallow food 
with a tranquilizer mixed in with it. 
An hour after the fish took the bait, 
a veterinarian surgeon, wearing a 
diving lung, was able to strap the 
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now-docile monster to a board and 
cut out the tumor. 

When pain-crazed animals can’t 
be approached, today’s veterinarian 
is usually prepared to inject soothing 
drugs from a distance by using a car- 
bon-dioxide rifle. This gun fires a 
sedative syringe directly into the ani- 
mal’s skin. The shot releases ex- 
panding gas within the syringe. This 
gas propels the plunger forward, in- 
jecting the sedative into the animal. 

Such guns, however, are not al- 
ways on hand. At a fair in Wisconsin, 
a huge bull picked up a big splinter 
in its side. Berserk with pain, the 
beast started to kick its stall to pieces. 
The veterinarian in charge had the 
proper syringe, but he had forgotten 
to bring a carbon-dioxide gun. Sud- 
denly he remembered that there was 
an archery concession on the mid- 
way. He borrowed a bow and shot a 
sedative arrow into the bull, removed 
the splinter and saw the animal win 
the fair’s grand prize the next day. 

The household pet also has bene- 
fited from the innumerable home 
uses of tranquilizers. When these 
drugs are prescribed by a veterinari- 
an, dog owners can curb their pet’s 
excessive barking or whining, and 
pills administered in a small ball of 
hamburger will prevent dogs from 
vomiting while traveling by plane, 
bus or train. 

High-strung pets often develop 
compulsive nervous disorders rang- 
ing from tail-chasing to obsessive 
scratching. The latter may some- 
times become so severe that the ani- 
mal will literally tear its coat off. A 
minimal dose of sedative will almost 
always cure such behavior overnight. 
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The excitable dog who nips or 
bites from pure excitement has long 
been the bane of postmen and the 
despair of loving masters. A recent 
experiment conducted in the Mid- 
west shows that if such dogs are given 
small quantities of tranquilizer daily, 
their tendency to bite will disappear. 
If the dosage is kept up for two 
months and then halted, this docile 
behavior usually continues. 

Zoos find “happy” pills indispen- 
sable. Surgery on the fiercest tiger or 
lion is now comparatively simple, 
and tranquilizers almost guarantee 
that post-operative bandages will not 
be clawed off by the big cats. Also, 
the roaring of “night” animals, a 
leading cause of insomnia for “day” 
animals,can now be stopped entirely. 

Economically, farm owners have 
profited more than any other group 
from the use of tranquilizers. 

By feeding tranquilizers to sows, 
farmers now can prevent them from 
devouring their own farrow—a com- 
mon habit among swine. Pig litters 
can be doubled and tripled by 
the elimination of this habit. And 
turkey farmers formerly sustained 
huge losses when it came time to 
transport their birds to market; the 
turkeys often trampled each other to 
death in their small cages. Now 
tranquilizers have cut the turkey 
mortality rate from this cause to zero. 

It was often necessary to put 
horses and cows to death when they 
broke a limb. Bone-setting was pos- 
sible, but too frequently the animal 
would not lie still until the leg had 
healed sufficiently to bear its weight. 
Large doses of tranquilizers now 
keep these animals contentedly prone 

(Cont’d on page 170) 





Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New Way Without Surgery 


By JAMES HENRY WESTON 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain, 
Stops Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


or the first time sci- 
ence has found a new 
healing substance 
with the astonishing 
ability to shrink 
hemorrhoids, stop itching, and re- 
lieve pain—without surgery. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations. 

Pain was relieved promptly. And, 
while gently relieving pain, actual 
reduction or retraction (shrinking) 
took place. 

And most amazing 
of all—this improve- 
ment was maintained 
in cases where doc- 
tors’ observations 
were continued over 
a period of many 
months! 

In fact, results were 
so thorough that suf- 
ferers were able to 
make such astonish- 
ing statements as 


“Piles have ceased to be a prob- 
lem!"" And among these sufferers 
were a very wide variety of hem- 
orrhoid conditions, some of 10 to 
20 years’ standing. 

All this, without the use of nar- 
cotics, anesthetics or astringents of 
any kind. The secret is a new heal- 
ing substance (Bio-Dyne*) — the 
discovery of a world-famous re- 
search institution. Already, Bio- 
Dyne is in wide use for healing in- 
jured tissue on all parts of the body. 

This new healing substance 1s of- 

fered in suppository 
or ointment form 
called Preparation 
H.* Ask for individu- 
ally sealed conven- 
ient Preparation H 
suppositories or Prep- 
aration H ointment 
with special applica- 
tor. Preparation H is 
sold at all drug coun- 
ters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 


refunded. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(Advertisement) 
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“highest honors... 
distinguished film... 
Oscar...award of merit... 


outstanding achievement”’ 


hese are among the character- 
istic praises bestowed upon Coronet 
Films in the form of scores of awards for 
twenty years of fine film-making. Again 
and again, when educational motion pic- 
tures are being considered, Coronet films 
are judged among the finest. Leading edu- 
cators and other distinguished experts con- 
sistently give their vote of confidence to 
the world’s largest producer of educa- 
tional films . . . living testimony to 
the fact that when you buy 
Coronet films you buy the best 
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Coronet Films is the only organization 
which has received the coveted Freedoms 
Foundation Award every year for the 
past ten years, including an award in 
1959 for The Jamestown Colony (1607- 
1620) and three films in the Education 
in America Series. 


a few Coronet film award winners 


The Human Body: Circulatory System— 
“A Distinguished Film Production 
for Use in Schools.” The Scholastic 
Teacher Film Award, 1958. 

The Little Red Hen—“First Prize.” III 
International Festival of Films for 
Children, Venice, Italy, 1951. 
Beethoven and His Music—“Oscar in the 
Music Category.” Seventh Annual 
Cleveland Film Festival, 1954. 
First Aid: Fundamentals—“Bronze Plaque 
of Highest Honors in the Field of 
Films for Safety.”” National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety, 1953. 

Five Colorful Birds—‘‘Golden Reel 
Award.” Second Annual Golden Reel 
Film Festival, 1955. 

Springboard Techniques— ‘Bronze Plaque 
of Recognition.” World Festival of 
Films and Arts of Belgium, 1947. 
Bicycle Safety Skills—“Award of Merit 
for a Highly Commendable Produc- 
tion.”” National Committee on Films 
for Safety, 1957. 
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The Boyhood of George Washington—“For 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the American Way of Life.” Free- 
doms Foundation Award, 1958. 

Edgar Allan Poe: Background for His Works— 
“Chris Award for Excellent Produc- 
tion.” Seventh Annual Columbus Film 
Festival, 1959. 

For the complete story of more than 850 
Coronet Films in color or black-and- 
white for use in schools, clubs, churches, 
or other community organizations, use 
the coupon to request a handsome, new 
96-page catalogue. 





CORONET FILMS 
Dept. C-859, Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me your 1959 catalogue of 
Coronet films with information about 
how | may purchase or rent them. 


Name 





School or Organization 








Address 





City 











Zone 














(cont’d from p. 166) 
until they are able to get up again. 

The greatest benefits of all have 
been reaped by cattle and sheep 
ranchers. Experts knew weight gain 
in these animals could be increased 
when emotional and physical stress 
was minimized. But there was no in- 
expensive method to reduce stresses 
on range animals—cold, heat, 
storms, dogs, wolves and cowboys. 

Experiments proved that tranquil- 
izers were the magic bullets for 
stress on the range. When slaughter 
animals are shipped to market, the 
conditions under which they travel 
cause sharp weight losses. Tran- 
quilizers administered from one to 
three days before traveling keep 
them calm, and their weight losses 
have been reduced by as much as 80 
percent. This has saved farmers 
$100,000,000 a year. 

The chemical effects of these tran- 
qguilizing drugs are not transmitted 
to the meat. Federal law requires 
that the drug be administered no 
later than 24 hours before the ani- 
mal is slaughtered. Thus the drug is 
completely metabolized and no 


traces remain. In fact, meat from 
tranquilized steers may be even more 
tender and succulent than meat from 
animals who have not been fed any 
“happy” drugs. 

In Kansas City, researchers re- 
cently fed meat to 14 meat experts; 
ten of them selected the meat from 
tranquilized steers as the more ten- 
der. And in a New York City test 
given to 34 food and science editors, 
25 of them picked the meat from the 
tranquilized cows as the best. 

Why a tranquilized animal should 
provide more tender meat is not yet 
known. It is believed that because of 
the reduced stress there is less shrink- 
age of the intramuscular body fat 
and less discharge of excess sugar 
which can affect the taste and color 
of the meat. 

Veterinarians now use the initials 
B.T. and A.T. ( Before Tranquilizers 
and After Tranquilizers) to describe 
the enormity of the change wrought 
by the little pill with the big effect. 
As one veterinarian says: “It’s the 
millentum—at least for the animal 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


ON A GLOOMY, RAINY MORNING, it came little eight- 
year-old Walter's turn to say grace at breakfast. “We 
thank Thee for this beautiful day,” he prayed. His 
mother asked him why he said that when the day was 
anything but beautiful. “Mother,” said he, with rare 
wisdom, “never judge a day by its weather.” 


—Presbyterian Life 





PHOTO CREDITS: Cover Desmond Russell: 16, 17 ABC-TV: 18 left 
Columbia Pictures, right Paramount Pictures: 22 bottom center Jack 
Dressler Studio; 30-39 Dan Budnik: 48 Wide World Photos: 69 Eric 
Lessing from MAGNUM: 72-3 Wide World Photos: 78-9 Saul Leiter: 80 
George Jaccoma; 81 Steven Wilson from Alpha Photos; 82 George Barris: 
83 Pete Turner from FPG; 84-5 George Jacobs: 133, 134, 136 NBC-TV. 
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It’s so simple to switch to the 


style on your mind—the wonderful Wash’n Curl way! 


SPECTACULAR FREE orrer 


TO PROVE NEW PROTEIN WAVING SHAMPOO CAN GIVE YOU 


FREE! 75¢ bottle of Wash ’n Curl 


just to prove that tomorrow 


you can have lovely waves and 
curls that last from shampoo to 


shampoo! All you do is 
shampoo with Wash ’n Curl, 
the exclusive golden blend 
of protein and lanolin that 
curls and conditions as 

it cleans. If you are not 
delighted, simply return the 
$1.50 size for full refund. 


Greatest Discovery 
Since the Home Permanent 


—soeE FER | ~~" 
fa FREE OFF" sia 


Fons 
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This special Wash ’n Curl package contains large size, 
regularly $1.50, plus FREE 75¢ size. Limited time only. 


BIG $2.25 VALUE! $1.50 + tax 
wash’n curl » foley 


® 
WAVING SHAMPOO Mur 
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Coronet Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 


leisure and in comfort, among the many products, 
services, educational and sales opportunities, offered in 
this special section. Your complete satisfaction is 
the goal of both Coronet and the advertisers 

r represented here each month. 


Family 
Shoppe 








MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME BRA-EXTENDER ENDS DISCOMFORT 





Invisible Reweaving pays 
up to $10.00 in an hour! to-do with outgrown bras. 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community. Make 
cuts, burns. moth holes, 
tears in suits, coats. all 
fabrics—disappear! Do it 
at 
Steady demand from tai- 
lors, cleaners, stores, etc. 
Write for full details sent 
Free! Fabricon, Dept. 398, 


Solves problem of what- 


in-between sizes, bras that 
shrink in laundry. Just 
hook Bra-Extender on to 
present bra—no sewing 

for proper fit and support. 
Ends summer  bra-chafe 
and bra-cramp—leaves you 
free to work and play in 
comfort. Washable. Set of 
3—only $1. ppd. Guaran- 


home in spare time 











6238 Broadway, Chicago teed. Damar'’s 56-H Damar 
40, Illinois Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J 
NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE 50 LARGE NEW TOWELS 2¢ ea. 


An amazing new natural 
hairpiece — complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder. So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
man hair!). You can comb 
it, set it any way you 
like. Swim in it, sleep 
in it—absolutely secure. 
Individually styled to your 
needs. Write for illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘J'’ House 
of Feder, 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y 


50 large, brand new unwo- 
ven cotton & rayon towels 
in beautiful colors & white 
as shown in unretouched 
photo . only $1.00 plus 
25¢ for pstg. & hdlg. We 
sell at world’s lowest price 
because we buy by mil- 
lions—over 26,500,000 since 
1953! Unqualified money 
back guarantee. 50-Towel 
Co., Dept. A-705 Box 881, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Order 
now! 











BUY DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY... HER FACE WILL NEVER GROW HAIR AGAIN 


‘*The talk of the country.’’ = Remove ugly, unwanted 


Save up to 50°. buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 





hair forever in seconds, 
from lips, chin or any part 
of body. Roots destroyed 
instantly, leaving skin un- 
marred by ugly hair for 
life. Gentle, safe. Complete 
guar. if Permagon doesn’t 
do for $9.95 what beauti- 
(OMPLETE cians charge hundreds of 











Catalog C-5. Empire Dia- A | $$ for $9.95 ppd. COD $1 

mond Corp., Empire State 4a aS | deposit. Brian-Lloyd Co., 

Building, New York 1,N. Y. Sse Dept. M-1, 11 E. 47 St.., 
% _ Free Diamond Catalog C-8. _ ~~ ie Bs Bly Gee Ss 
STRETCH-TO-HEALTH LOSE UP TO 5—10 or 20 LBS. 


Perfected in Hollywood and 
used by men and women 
who know value of keeping 
trim. Ingenious rubber de- 
vice is a combination row- 
ing machine and exerciser. 
Comes with chart and in- 
structions for pulling in 
tummy. reducing excess 
weight, firming flabby leg 
muscles. Guar. Only $3.98 
ppd. Cash, check, or m. o. 
from Evelyn Hull, 1923 Ber- 
kley Ave., Dallas 24, Tex. 





Curb your appetite and lose 
weight. Nobese, taken in ac- 
cordance with recommend- 
ed dietary plan can help 
you lose pounds. Needs no 
doctor’s prescription. Take 
only one capsule a day. 15 
day trial supply only $2.98, 
30 day supply $5.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Send check or 
money order to Nobese., 
Dept. C-l, Box 5005, 
Washington, D.C 











To Advertisers interested in placing ads in the Coronet Family Shopper—See bottom of page 179. 








STAYDRY PANTY (NOT A DIAPER) 
This All-in-One panty is 
recommended by many 
leading doctors as the so- PROTECT 
a to an embarrassing 
ccndition that causes psy- 
chological disturbances in bel ti:: 
ee eee Gives day and 
night protection. Panty is 
comfortable and invisible CHILD 
under clothing. No pins 


or buttons. For children with 
or as the perfect sick 


room aid for adults. See 
ad below for sizes, prices STAYDRY PANTIES 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS 


Almost one million of our 
Staydry Panties have been 
sold to satisfied users. Not 
a diaper, Staydry is made 
of lightweight absorbent 
material with waterproof 
outer covering made of 
soft non-toxic plastic. It 
has tape closures and is 
machine washable, boil- 
— ane oe, drying. 
: < nd the mess and expense 
EACH DAY when my baby sitter leaves '¢ of rubber sheets & high 


laundry bills. See below. 
to catch her bus, my two-year-old 
son kisses her good-by. Then he FREE BOOKLET “BEDWETTING PROBLEMS” 


> . . > Give exact waist size. 10’, 
waves to her from the front of the yg Ag tp R., 


—_— . ee : : Infants Sizes: _|) Med. $1.69 
house as the bus passes our door. Large infants Size $1.98 
— . om _— _ | Ex.Le. Infants Size $2.49 
However, one afternoon she was Child & Adult Waist Sizes 
late. The bus was approaching and, 23” or 7 24” Waist $3.98 
[ a " Waist $4.98 


in her rush to leave. she hurried off Sor oer Sa” Weint aa-b0 
without the usual kiss. My son ran a bitte’ gunmen tn 


10 days. Jolan, 356 Foster- 
town Rd.. Newburgh, N.Y 








215 VALUABLE FOREIGN STAMPS 25¢ SLIP IT ON YOUR “SPECS” ... $1 


Genuine postage stamps cal Wear Visorette on pre- 
like those pictured here + z SS scription or sun glasses, 
Germany ‘‘Sputnik,’’ ee et se. indoors or out. Stops glare 
Thomas ‘‘Explorer,”’ oe. el from sun, sky, windows, 
“Christ of Andes’’- § , lights. Adjustable to any 
Total + 88 full color Flags ) angle. So Light! So com- 
of World 1957 Boy Scout fortable! Slips on & off 
Jamboree Souvenir Sheet. in a jiffy! Guaranteed to 
Also Midget Encyclopedia P fit and satisfy. Many thou- 
of Stamps. Just 25¢ to in- a ris sands of users! Choices: 
troduce bargain approvals. i Transparent green or 
Rush 25¢. Ask fo Pi Opaque black. Send $1.00 
, PE-5. Zenith. r+ Willoughe a Visorette, 2925 E. Califor- 
; by, B’klyn. 1, N. Y. nia, Pasadena 24, Calif. 








WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Men-women! Qualify for eee Draw any person, still life, * 
hundreds fascinating well- g ; map, photo, landscape 
paid executive positions " without talent! Anything 
now open with luxurious . 2 is automatically seen on 
Motel-Resorts coast-to- Ame paper thru Magic Art Re- 
coast. Pick location, cli- see producer. Reduces, 
mate! Employment assist- nla a larges. Follow lines 
ance. Experience unneces- Cen ‘*picture-image’’ with pen- 
sary. Learn at home, spare th cil for artistic drawing. 
time. Free booklet, write 6 i _—— a $1.98 postpaid with order, 
Motel Managers School, ot — ss .O.D. plus postage. 
Dept. C-89, 612 S. Ser- + ah a y back guar. after 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- rs . Norton, Dept. 294, 
fornia. | 296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 
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TOM THUMB ADDING MACHINE $1.97 


Lowest priced anywhere— 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides. American made—- 
mistake proof, fast, solid 
steel mechanism. For house- 
wives, students, shopper. 
engineers. 
case. 10 day free trial— 
money back guarantee. 


Send money, check or M.O. 
Or will send C.O.D. 3° tax 


in Pa. Tom Thumb Adding 
Machine, P.O. Box 6. 
Dept. Y-59, Phila 11, Pa 


Leatherette 











It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 


80 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 2-89, Brock- 
ton 68, Mass. 





and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 
Money Back Guarantee. 
’ Name & Address 
Labels 50¢. 
printed quality 
Plastic Box. Free 
Raising Plan! 
Press, Inc., Box RA, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 








50 WALLET SIZE PHOTOS ONLY $1 





Your name printed Free on 
each one. Amazing price 
due to new photo process, 
Not only do we offer 40 2',4 
x3'4 for $1 but we print 
your name on each and 
every one at no extra 
charge. Send negative or 
print (no extra charge if 
you don't have neg.). Add 
25¢ for pte. and handling. 
Money back guar. Western 
Studios, Dept. K-48, 11 E. 
47 St.. N. Y. 17, N. Y 





YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St.. HR-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FJitvor, Linings continued 


to the sidewalk crying pathetically 
as she boarded the bus. I watched 
as it started up, moved forward, and 
then came to a sudden stop. The 
door opened and she stepped out, 
leaned over and gave a tearful little 
boy his kiss. ‘Then she climbed back 
in the bus and drove off. 

The baby’s contented smile was 
reflected in the amused faces of the 
passengers. —MRS. S. T. GINSBERG 
WE WERE TAKING a Sunday after- 
noon drive along the New York 
State Thruway, enjoying the long- 
awaited spring weather, when we 
noticed people honking their horns 
as they passed us with a smile and a 
wave of the hand. 

We waved back, but were slightly 
bewildered by this display of friend- 
liness until we discovered our son 
had been busy with his crayons in 





SHETLAND PONIES ON EASY CREDIT 


Anyone—banker to farmer 
—Can get into this boom- 
ing business with bank 
financing at 6°. —immedi- 
ate delivery—2 years to 
pay. Huge tax advantages 
from investment stand- 
point. Reprint of national 
magazine articles and full 
illustrated catalog tells all 
about this fabulous field. 
Write without 








BIG SISTER DOLL & 10 OUTFITS—59¢ 


Tremendous value for any - 
little girl & her friends. 
A spectacular 9” doll in 
color with beautiful blond 
hair down to her shoulders 

most compl. wardrobe. 
Clothes for street wear, 
formals, school & play. 
Limited quantities for this 
time of year. Only 59¢ for 
compl. 11 pc. set (2 for $1) 
no COD’s. U. S. Doll Co., 
Dept. 572, Rm. 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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the back seat. He had printed a sign 
reading “WELCOME TO NEW YORK 
STATE,” and was holding it up at the 
rear window each time he spotted 
an out-of-state license plate. 


-—-ROSE MARIE BOWER 


WHILE LIVING IN TOKYO last sum- 
mer, I was particularly impressed 
by the hospitality of the Japanese. 
It was the rainy season, and I fre- 
quently found myself without an 
umbrella during an unexpected 
downpour. I noticed that whenever I 
had to wait on the curb or at a street- 
car stop, one or more Japanese would 
invariably stand close to me in order 
to shield me with their own um- 
brellas. This was always done un- 
ostensibly, and was all the more 
touching to me because, being tall, 
even for an American girl, I usually 
towered head and shoulders, over 
my “protectors.” 

One rainy night, at a streetcar 
stop, a tiny Japanese girl had moved 





FOR EASY OUTDOOR LIVING 


AUGUST, 


New chair caddie drink 
holder & ash tray for 
patio parties, barbecues. 
Easily attached to tubular 
furniture. Is of cad-plated 
steel . is rust-resistant, 
burn - and - alcohol - proof. 
$1.50 ea. plus 25¢ pp. & 
handig. 6 for $9.95 ppd., 
12 for $17.85 . (49 
tax for Calif. — 
extra. 

2201-B West ve Ave.. 
Burbank 9, Cali 





IS SUCCESS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU? 


Discover amazing secrets 
—1000’s now read famous 
Simmons Institute pocket- 
books: ‘‘How To Build Self 
Confidence,’’ ‘‘Powerful 
Memory in 30 Days,’’ ‘How 
To Be Enthusiastic,’’ ‘“The 
Power of Influenced 
Sleep.’’ ‘“‘Peace of Mind.’’ 
$2.50 value. Spec. offer— 
all 5—Only $1.00. 180 pgs. 
Guar. Simmons Institute, 
5150 Wilshire e:. Los 
Angeles 36, Cali 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel norma! again 
. » » even in bathing suit. 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 


complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Cc 
Identical 

W. 60 St.. 


e, . = 2 


Bux 





Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for 1-carat, yet com- 
parable selected i-carat 
Capra Gem is only $27, tax 
incl. 1/30 of diamond 
cost! Brilliantly beau. hand- 
cut & polished, amaz. 
Capra Gems acclaimed 
miracle of modern science. 
Priced within reach of all. 
Write for bkIt. of easy-pay 
details. Send no ~w.* 
Capra Gem Co., Dept. CT- 
89, P. O. 5145, Phila. 41. 





MONEY, MONEY—AND FREE OFFERS 


Biggest spare time profits 
showing friends, neighbors 
beautiful Evans Christmas 


and all 
Easy orders. 100% 
Self-selling kit, 

proval. 
samples 
Christmas cards, 
imprinted stationery 
play, 2 catalogs, 
uide. Write today: 
negland Art 
North Abington 833, Mass. 


occasion cards. 

profit. 
on ap- 
Included free: 32 
personalized 
all-new 
dis- 
selling 
New 
Publishers, 





32 HAIR STYLE COLOR TRY-ONS $1 


~ BEFORE: 


| Dept. 


Hair Crowns in color help 
determine hair style = 
is best for you. 32 of t 
latest styles for only rt 
Place each printed cutout 
crown on your head, look 
in mirror and you'll know 
exactly which style is most 
becoming. Eliminates the 
guess work from hair s.,l- 
ing. Complete set of crowns 
is $1. Hollywood Hair Do, 

K18, 11 E. 47 St., 
N.Y.C. 17. 





Now you can ‘“‘read-be- 
tween-the-lines’’ of per- 
sonal letters, notes, signa- 
tures, etc. Amazing new 
text by world-famed M. N. 
Bunker, founder of Inter- 
national Grapho Analysis 
Society. A sure way to real- 
ly know people! $5.95 ppd.., 
co plus postage. Guar. 


‘‘Handwriting Anal- ‘J 


today. 
210 S. Clinton St.., 
HR-58, Chicago 6. 


Nelson-Hall | 





(Continued on next page) 














FREE KODAK FILM FOREVER! 


With every roll of black & 
white, color or movie film 
sent for processing, you re- 
ceive free a fresh roll of 
Kodak film! 8mm rolls incl. 
processing & fresh roll $3.50 
compl. kodacolor—8 expo- 
sure roll developed. 8 jum- 
bo prints,new roll—$3.50. 
Send for free kodak expo- 
sure guide, mailers, price 
lists. Film-Craft, Box 2CC. 
Madison Square Station. 
New York 10. 


: 
Cnet PRR ROR BATTS Fite 








Or O° 458 Ane SONTHeT vee 


Kodacolo: 


COLOR wEGatIVE Fine 





MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 





Send no money, just your 
name, for 21-Card Assort- 
ment of beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards on approval! 
Show sensational $1 value 
to friends neighbors. $75.00 
to $500 possible between 
now and Christmas. We'll 
include free catalog with 
76 other money makers; also 
free samples popular name- 


imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th St.. 
Dept. V-219, N. Y. 10 





SEND FOR FREE WOR 


Over 100 new ways to do 
a better job faster, easier. 
Ideas for household, work- 
shop, factory, office, school, 


hobby. Just lift cap and 
mark, address, identify, 
color on anything with 


guar. Speedry Magic Mark- 
er. Waterproof, permanent 
ll instant-dry colors. 77¢ 
ea. For free ‘New Ways’”’ 
write Speedry Products, 
Inc., Dept. CO, Richmond 
Hill 18, N. Y. 


K SAVING IDEAS... 





FREE TRIANGLE COLLECTION! 





Start a new hovdoby now! 
Get these exceptional! tri- 
angle-shaped oostage 
stamps — commemoratives, 
scarce airmails, midget and 
giant-sized—from around 
the world. Ali-genuine, 
all-different. Extra ! ' Big 
bargain catalog plus ex- 
citing offers sent for your 
inspection. Jamestown 
Stamps. Department H89- 

Jamestown, New 

oI 





100 Dolls made of Styrene 
& Synthetic Rubber—only 
$1. Baby Dolls, Nurse Dolls. 
Dancing Dolls, 
Dollis, Cowboy Dolis, Bride 
Dolls, & many more, in 
exquisite detail up to 4”, 
not made of paper or rags 
but of Styrene & Synthetic 
Rubber. Money Back Guar. 
Send $1 


hdlg. for each set to: 100 
Doli Co., Devt. K-178, 11 
E. 47 St., NY 17. 


Costume yi 


& 25¢ for pste. & ” 


Hl 
4 


~ 
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a ‘ , e , ad i 
ZJiver Linings continued 


quietly to my side 
held her umbrel 


sheltered me. 


streetcar came along, 
tioned me to board, I said. 


best tourist Japa 
number 6 car.” 
resumed her 


as I tried to moti 


When a 


position at my 
Soon, a number 6 car came by, 


» and smiling shyly 
la high so that it 
number 4 
and she mo- 
in my 
nese, “No, I take 
She nodded, and 
side. 
and, 


on my little friend 


aboard, she said smiling, “No, please, 
I wait for number 4.” 
‘There was no time for more words 


before I entered 


the streetcar: but 





NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


Now! a realistic hair- 
piece, by Louis Feder. 
Looks, feels like your own 
hair: friends invariably 


approve. Comb it, sieep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
designed. Choice of styles, 
including popular crew 
cut. Average rice $170. 
Write for Booklet I, ‘The 
Only Solution to Bald- 
ness."’ House of Louis Fed- 
er, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. 








NEW 5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Twist into a 


Thousand Shapes 


00 to 54% 


Giraffes — Dachshunds 
Pets of All Kinds 


Delight Kiddies-Grown- 
Ups, too! Made of live la- 
tex almost 5-ft long 
inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now, plus 25¢ 
pstg. and hdlg. for 200 in 
variety of gay colors! Sup- 
ply limited at this low 
price, so order several sets 
Now. Money Back Guar. 
Murray Hill House, Dept 
B-49-B P.O. i? 251, 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y¥ 





THIS MAY BE YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Send 25¢ to Dept. C8, Time 
Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio 8, Texas for 
sample policy & full infor- 
mation on new plan of life 
insurance that protects 
your entire family . One 
policy . One low pre- 
mium. Include your age & 
ages of all members of 
your immediate family for 
your premium. Mail today 
for insurance to protect 
your entire family. 


HOW TO 
PROTECT 


YOUR 
ENTIRE 
FAMILY 
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as I watched her little figure fade 
into the rainy darkness, and realized 
that she had let her own streetcar go 
by rather than have the American 
girl wait in the rain unsheltered, I 
felt I had received the ultimate in 
hospitality. 


New extra-powerful Eye- 
glass hearing aid by Ra- 
dioear is so slim your 
friends will think you're 
wearing ordinary glasses. 
Inside the trim temple is a 
tiny STEREO hearing aid 
so powerful it gives more 
hearing volume than any 
other unit its size sold to- 
day. Uses any style frames, 
temples can be decorated. 
See below for more infor- 
mation. 


UNNOTICEABLE HEARING AID 


——SHERRY WATERMAN 





EXTRA-POWERFUL HEARING AID 


New behind-the-ear hear- 
ing aid by Radioear is ex- 
tra powerful. Gives clear 
understandable hearing to 
8 out of 10 who need help. 
Compact STERE 

weighs less than 42 oz. Spe- 
cially contoured for either 
ear, STEREOette fits com- 
fortably, is beautifully con- 
cealed. Enjoy startling 
clarity of hearing, without 
clothing noise. See below 
for more information 


Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ENJOY UNNOTICEABLE HEARING NOW 





NEW LUCKY FISHING ROD HOLDER $1.98 


For the fisherman of the 


family ...a handy holder 
for his prized rods. Lucky 
fishing rod holder in cast 
aluminum keeps rods safe, 
prevents warping. Holds 
3 rods. Aluminum raised 
lettering on black finish. 
Hooks will not damage 
guides. Completely assem- 
bled. Send $1.98 plus 25¢ 
postage and handling. Med- 
ford Products, P.O. Box 39, 
Dept. 115, Bethpage, N. Y. 





No other hearing aids are 
so unnoticable yet so 
powerful as the Radioear 
STEREO and STEREO- 
ette. For further informa- 
tion on these newest de- 
velopments from Radioear's 
famous electronic labora- 
tories request Booklet +605 
describing the STEREO 
and the STEREOette. 
Write Radioear Corpora- 
tion, Canonsburg, Pennsy!- 
vania today. 





500 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS 25¢ DON’T LIE AWAKE AGAIN TONIGHT 


World's greatest Label 
offer! 500 Gummed Labels 
printed with Any name 
and address, 25¢ per set! 
4 sets (same printing or 
all different) $1.00! Two- 
tone Jewel-type plastic 
ift boxes 10¢ extra, 4 
or 25¢. Order as many 
sets and boxes as you 
want. Money-back Guar- 
antee! Order Now! West- 
ern Stationery Company, 
Dept. 848, Topeka, Kansas 





TRADE BAD SKIN—FOR BEAUTY 


Famous specialists reveal 
their tested & proven se- 
crets to banish ugly pim- 
ples, blackheads, oily skin 
in privacy of your home. 
Amazing 4 piece home 
treatment kit, formerly 
available only at our ex- 
clusive salon can be yours. 
Guaranteed. Skin must im- 
prove in 10 days or money 
back. Send $9.95 to House 
Of Complexion, Box 5366, 
San Diego 5, Calif. 


BEFORE 
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If you lie awake nights 
due to nervousness, worry 
or other cause, send today 
for physicians’ sample of 
Sleep-Eze Tablets. Contain 
no barbiturates or other 
habit-forming drugs. You 
wake up rested, refreshed. 
Just address letter to 
Sleep-Eze Co., Dept. J-3, 
1067 E. Anaheim St., Long 
Beach 13, Calif. Encl. 10¢ 
coin or stamp to cover 
mailing cost. Do it today. 





100 Children’s Songs ON 
FOUR long-play records all 
for $1—reduced from $3.95. 
A complete nonbreakable 
record library of old & 
new favorites. ‘‘Farmer in 
the Dell,’’ ‘Little Bo 
Peep,’’ ‘Oh, Suzanna,’’ & 
dozens more. Recorded in 
Hi-Fi. Four 45 rpm or One 
large 12” 33's rpm. Add 
25¢ for post. & handl. 
Barilen, Dept. S-4, 11 E. 
47 St., N. YY. C. 17 
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iF YOU ARE UNDER 80... 


and over 50 years, a 
$500.00 life insurance 
policy can help pay last 
expenses without burden- 
ing family or friends. Low 
rates...money-back guar- 
antee non-assessable 

handled entirely by mail 
Men or women in good 
health send name, address 
and age to Security Life 
Insurance Co. of America, 
1I37-H East Grant St 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











NEW 


BLEUMETTE BRA 


No visible means of sup- 
port. No wires, bones or 
straps anywhere. Ultimate 
in bosom loveliness. Lifts 
firmly, comfortably. Glam- 


orous Special Occasions 
Velvety soft, sturdy mate- 
rial. Flesh color. Sizes 


ABC. 2 pr. only $2.98 pp 
with Primer to restore 
adhesive edge of bra. Send 
check or Money Order to 
Bileuette, 509 Sth Ave.. 
Dept. 120A, New York, N.Y 








START TO PLAY IN 15 MINUTES 


This proven successful 
short cut method teaches 
you to play songs with 
both hands in 15 minutes. 
No scales, exercises. or 
practice Secret is the 
patented Automatic Chord 
Selector. Sample lesson. 
chord selector, note se- 
lector and 5 simple ‘‘play- 
at-once’’ songs for the 
price of the postage—l10¢. 
Dean Ross, 45 W.45, Dept. 
S-2158, New York 36 








AMAS CARDS FROM YOUR 35MM COLOR 


100 superb 2°, x 4 color 
from 35 mm or 828 
slide, $14.95 inc! 
stage. 100 color enlarge 
beaut deluxe 
Amas cards for mounting 
$22.95. 100 enlarge 
100 economy cards, 
$18.95. Del. 2 wks. 25 

prints free all 





orders before Oct lst 
Send 10¢ for samples 
Color-chrome, Dept. C-2 


Box 231, Barrington. Tl 








HOW TO WRITE STORIES, ARTICLES 


Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home learning to make 
money writing stories, ar- 
ticles? Kelvin Coventry 
has made over 500 sales 
since completing the course. 
Learn how you, too, may 
succeed. Send for free les- 
son & 40-pe. book. No ob- 
ligation Write Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. 
Desk CFS-89, 1680 N. Syc- 
amore, Hollywood 28. Calif 
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FREE! U. S. AIRMAIL STAMPS 


Act now. Most exciting errr 
offer ever made. Colorful 
collection, beautiful hard- 
to-get U.S. Airmail Stamps. 
All genuine. All different. 
All Free. They'll grow in 
value, enhance your col- 


lection. Plus Free illus- 
trated ‘‘Stamp Collectors’ 
Guide,’ other valuable 
offers for free inspection. 
Supply limited, rush 10¢ 


for handling to Garcelon 
Stamps, CR8W, Calais, Me. 








STOP DOG AND CAT DAMAGE—$!1 


Dog Wicks are perfect solu- 
tion for repelling pets. One 


sniff, away they'll run! 
é , Hane chemical Wick on 
j shrub or branch. Sale 


harmless to animals. Use 
inside or out protects 
lawns, garbage pails, flow- 
ers, furniture. Trains you! 
pets & neighbor’s dogs 
Guar.or money back! Pack 
' of 20 $1, pstg. pd. Sunset 
House, 2783 Sunset Bidg 

Beverly Hills, California 








Meet the new GENTLE- 
MEN’S QUARTERLY. For 
the man who has a flair 
for living well and proves 
it by the way he dresses 
Brimming with top fashion 
news: gift ideas: shopping 
tips; fashion-related topics. 


A handsome, king-size 
magazine, lavishly illus. 
Excellent gift. Appears 8 


times a year. $6 by sub- 
scription. Write: GQ, Dept 
C. 488 Madison Ave... N.Y 


RESORT and TRAVEL 











MIAMI BEACH 





ENJOY THIS MILLIONAIRE 


Unusually low rates! A 
million kinds of fun in our 
oceanfront paradise. Par- 
ties, entertainment, danc- 
ing luxurious rooms 
All only $6.50* daily, per 
person, double (to Nov 
30)—*50 of 210 rooms. Add 
$1 daily July-Aug. 15. Your 
rate includes breakfast and 
dinner. Write Dept. C-6 
President Madison Hotel 
Oceanfront 39th-39th 
Sts Miami Beach Fla 


VACATION 
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<<) SHOPPING GUIDE {3 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 








FOR THE WOMEN FOR THE WOMEN 


TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. WIDE Shoes for Women in newest summer styles 
Smart Sth Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. for dress, work and play. Choose from all heel 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free heights, widths C to EEE, half-sizes 4 to 12. Only 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back $4.95 to $9.95 money-back guarantee. Send today for 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. free 16-page catalog showing all styles. Syd Kushner, 


DRESSES 25¢: shoes 39¢: men’s suits $4.45: trous- Dept. C, 733 South Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
ers $1.25; fur coats $9.95: raincoats 89¢: sweaters 
59¢. Tremendous savings used & new clothing. Job KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
lots, close outs. Free cat. Allied, 164-W Christopher Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
Ave., B’klyn 12, N. Y. fe ge _—— pesvacy of i ove pete. 7 

HOUSEWIVES wanted! Big money. Spare or full 10¢ for *‘New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet to Mahler's 
time cake decorating and candy making. Turn your Inc., Dept. 329K, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 
kitchen into a gold mine. Complete instruction, learn : 
and earn at home. Write for free facts: Candy And $2.00 HOURLY possible, sewing our ready cut 
Cake, Dept. 439, Falibrook, California. aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experience 
Unnecessary. Free details. Write: A & B Company, 
Caldwell 1, Arkansas. 


MAKE $25 to $35 ~ weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

















SWEDISH maid foot cream, amazing formula 100% 
FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog! Hundreds of guaranteed to give relief to hurting feet. Large 4 oz. 
advanced styles for every occasion. $2.95 to $29.95 jar $1.98 plus 27 cents (p.p. & handling). total $2.25 
Also sportswear; mix match separates: corsets, bras. no c.o.d.. Donell’s, 1023 Sixth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
lingerie. Everything for mothers-to-be! Crawford's. 
Dept. 62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








FOR THE CHILDREN 








$3.00 HOURLY possible for man or woman as 
sembling rustic pump lamps at home spare time IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Simple. Easy, no house canvassing. \ ome Ougor Sound Way to Easy Reading can help him to read 
Enterprises, Box 67, Caldwell, Arkansa and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
: —~ayny ren ing course drills your child in phonics with records 
BABY stays covered while you sleep! Blankets float and cards. Easy to use. University tests and par- 
up and down, but cannot come off. $1.00 brings ents’ reports show children gain up te full year’s 
‘Floaters’ and baby cat. of rare personal items. grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send postcard 
Ppd. money back guar. L. Haas, 4624 Rhawn St., for free illustrated folder and low price. Bremner- 
Phila. 36, Pa. a Davis Phonics, Dept. M-16, Wilmette, Llinois. 


MACK’S Earplugs help bring natural refreshing 
sleep. Shut out noise. Waterproof for swimming. FOR THE PARENTS 
Guaranteed or refund. $1.00 per box (3 prs.) 
McKeon Co., Box 2269C, Cleveland 9, Ohio. There's 

stit f : sleep. “8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
no substitute for sound natural sleep should have this new book ane child training. 
GET acquainted special offer to a wonderful new It is free; no ous. Simply address Parents 
fragrance with floral & woody notes. A soft whisper- Association, Dept. 1358, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
ing somes of fragrance that lingers for hours. A 
dram of cologne 25¢ or special offer of 1 oz. cologne 
& 42 dram of perfume (a $2.75 value) for $1.75 ppd. FOR THE HOME 

Y. 53. 


Nelson Parfums, 173 E. Tremont Ave., N. 
— RUBBISH Bags, Heavy Duty 10 oz. New Burlap. 
ber fy > Hair nets 3¢; Shoe laces 15¢ doz.; Neck Equipped with brass rings for easy hanging in garage, 
ties 6/$1.00; Ladies sheer nylons 29¢ pr.; Nylon basement. Holds bushels of rubbish. Ideal for leaves, 
slips $1. 50; Panties l7¢: Child's panties O¢: Zippers grass, papers, cans, etc. $1. 69 or 3 for $5. 00 ppd. No 


6¢; Hankies 4¢; Kerchiefs 12¢; Callis 29¢: Anklets OD’s. Atlas, 12823 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
9¢; Socks 12¢; Pillow cases 25¢; Bath sets 80¢; - . 3 » <asy 


T-shirts 29¢; Trunks 23¢; Razor blades 100/18¢: KILL Lawn Weeds with R-H Weed Rhap Granular 
Tooth brushes 12¢;: Combs 3,/5¢: Spreads $1.60: Com- 2, 4-D. Ready to use—no mixing, measuring, spray- 
plete stock list with $3.00 sample crder free. Enclose ing, drifting. Will not harm grass. $1.50 size covers 
$1.00 for postage & handling. Sibert Mills, Daven- average lawn. Reasor-Hill Corporation. Box 36-CO 
port, Florida. Jacksonville, Arkansas. 





























TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 

and services each month to more than 10,500,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 

information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: (1) Display Section (2) Shop- 

ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, write, indicating the division in which you 

are interested to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. (Future closing 
dates: August 20 for November issue; September 20 for December issue.) 
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FOR THE FAMILY 





SEND $1.00 and name or initials (6 letters or less) 
for 2 beautiful, colored, hand-painted, initialed or 
named handkerchiefs: special: 12 for $5.00, ppd. 
Man's or woman's. Any one color on any one other 
color of: red, yellow, blue, purple, green, orange, 
black, brown, pink, or white. Cash or M.O. to 
‘*‘Hankicrafts,.’’ Box 1762, San Diego 12, Calif. 


® ee: 








HEALTH & HYGIENE 





VITAMIN users! Save money now! Here's positive 
proof you can cut costs ordering direct from one ol 
America’s largest distributors. For example, 100 
capsules Vitamin A (25,000 units) not $1.75 but 
only 69¢. 100 tablets Vitamin C (250 mg.) not $2.00 
but only 80¢, 100 caps. Vit. E (100 int'l. units) not 
$4.65 but sale priced only $2.25. These are only 3 
of over 150 guaranteed-potency vitamin products 
and health aids available at savings of 60°, and 
more! Buy in confidence! Each order freshly packed 
by qualified pharmacists. Send for free mid- summer 
sale catalog and also free informative vitamin guide 
book today! Vitamin-quota, Dept. T-667, 880 Broad- 
way, New York 3, New York or Dept. T-667, 1125 
Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif 


PIMPLES dry up fast with Hardy's Medicated 
Lotion. Used by TV stars. Ingredients prescribed by 
leading skin doctors. Now without prescription from 
123 yr. old Co. Send $2 to Hardy's Lotion, Box 155, 
Claremont, N. H. Results overnight or ful) refund 





FUND RAISING 





RAISE $50-$500 or more with big value Christmas. 
everyday greeting card assortments, wrappings, gifts. 
household items, costume jewelry, stationery, toys 
Big profits. Bonus. Write for samples on approval, 
free album name imprinted Christmas cards, free gift 
offer. Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-17, N. Y 


ORGANIZATIONS Raise $100 easily without 
cash! Choice of 200 fast selling Xmas cards, wraps. 
toys, jewelry and many useful household items & 
gifts. Large profits and low prices for you! Send for 
your free catalog now! Bebco, Box L, Oneonta, N. Y 


FREE! 23 Fund raising plans. Tested, proven. easy- 
to-use, money making ideas for your church. school 
auxiliary, lodge or other group. No money or experi- 
ence needed. Write today for free catalog and 
details. Shelby Specialty Co., Elyria 2, Ohio 





BOOKS 





BOOKS located by expert search service! Any au- 
thor, subject or publisher. ‘“‘Odd’’ or out-of-print 
books our specialty. Free search, no obligation on 
your part, courteous service. Send your ‘‘wants’’ to 
Books-On-File, Dept. M, Union City, New Jersey 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





FREE copy of ‘Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won. news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO. 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsy!lvania 


WIN contest money. Every issue of the Genera! 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win: gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota 
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FOR INVENTORS 








PATENT searchers, including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours 
More than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings! 
We have tremendous mirs. list! Global Marketing 
Service, 2420-C 77th, Oakland 5, Cal 


INVENTORS! Consider our offer first before selling 
or licensing your invention on a cash or royalty 
basis Patented or unpatented. Inventions on 
Demand, 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 


INVENTIONS wanted now by my manufacturer- 
clients. Patented. Unpatented. Write Gilbert Adams, 
Patent Broker, 80-C Wall Street, Financial District, 
New York City 





FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors 
Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. Send for free 
manuscript report and our detailed booklet. Comet 
Press Books, Dept. CO-8, 200 Varick Street, New 
York City 14, N. ¥Y 


WANTED: Books, stories, articles for sales con- 
sideration to top-paying magazines & publishers 
New writers welcome! All subjects, all lengths 
needed. Mail your scripts to Carlson Wade Literary 
Agent, 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Tel: MU 7-4970 


LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s large- 
est subsidy publisher offers a tested plan for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Send 
for free booklet No. 52. Vantage Press. 120 W. 31 
St.. New York 


AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, nonfiction, poetry) 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. 8X, Exposition Press. 386 4th Ave.. N. Y. 16. 


lig 


MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 











WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. AlJl subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978. New York 1 





FOR HORSEMEN 





“HOW to train Horses'’—A book everyone who likes 
horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
1458, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORONET 








FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





307 DIFFERENT stamps 25¢, 


including 
China, Vatican, Russia, 


British Colonies, 


India, 
Japan, 


Africa, Scandinavia, Pakistan, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, Exceptionals, Unusuals. Only with approvals. 
Catharine's 254, 


Lincoin Stamp Co., St. 


Ontario. 


225 STAMPS for only 10¢. 
includes airmails, pictorials;: stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Also approvals 
and big illustrated bargain lists. Mystic Stamp Com- 
pany, Camden 4, New York. 


This mammoth value 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain! Israel- Iceland—Vati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10¢ To 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, 
Toronto, Canada. 


115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents includ- 
ing Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value 
over $2, all for 10¢€ to introduce our superb service 
of U. 8S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus 
Stamp Co., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 14. 


FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California. 


FREE—your choice 100 diff. Canada, 
Philippines 100 diff. countries, each collection over 
$5.00 cat. value, plus many others. Terrific offers, 
free when you buy our sensational foreign approvals. 
Topval, Box 486-E, Redlands, Calif. 


100 diff. 





COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


NEW! Revised American Coin Bargain Catalog! 
Now, only 25¢! $1 Specials (diff. dates): 7 Indian l¢; 
6 Liberty 5¢: 4 Liberty 10¢;: 2 Liberty 25¢: 1 Liberty 
50¢; 1 Columbian 50¢. $1 each, 6 for $5! ‘‘Prices-paid’’ 
list, $1. Sullivan 128-CH E. 4, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





WORLD'S Greatest 92-page bargain coin catalog $1 
(deduct. Ist $10 order). 1959 Proof set $2.95. 15 dif. 
Indian 1¢ $1.75. Unc. Roosevelt dime set in album 
$15.95. Retail Guidebook $1.75. World Coin Book 
$4.00. Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 


WE offer Scarce Indian Cents 1901, 02, 03. 05, 06. 
07, Lincoln Cents 1909vdb, l4p, 16d. 17d. 17s, 18d, 
18s, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 25d, 25s, 26d, 27d. 27s, 28d, 28s, 
29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, 3lp, 38s, 39s, 42s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich 


RADIO, TV SUPPLIES 


FIX your own TV the easy way. and save 80%! 
Send 25¢ for illustrated TV trouble shooter chart 
showing which tubes to replace. We'll include whole- 
sale tube price list. Zalytron Tube Corp., 220-R 
West 42nd Street, New York wy - 











Free to Readers of Coronet 


Coronet’s First Annual Directory of Educational Op- 
portunities is now available. You'll find this brand 
new Directory a valuable reference guide to verified 
educational opportunities and advancement aids. 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 
readers of Coronet. Write for your copy today to 
Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22 








FOR PHOTO FANS 





KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00: 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Bell Color, Dept. Cc, Englewood, N. J. 

KODACOLOR 12 astats guasentest from any roll 
$2.50. Trial offer with this adv. Reprints 20¢ each. 
Free mailers on request. Special low prices on Koda- 
chrome still and movies. Eli Photo, Box 1873C, New 
Haven, Conn. 


COLOR film kodachrome. ektachrome. kodacolor 
and anscochrome, processed and/or printed under 
the most rigid controls. Send for complete price list 
free' For the finest color finishing money can buy— 
= Acme Color Photo Lab. Box 6025 Minneapolis, 

inn. 








FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 





SEE the world in color 8mm-l6mm. Kodachrome 
movies, Alaska, Hawaii, America, Europe. Africa, 
South Seas, U.S. National Parks. Also War and 
Rocket test films. 185 subjects. Low prices. Write 
World in Color, Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y 


COLOR SLIDES 


200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US catalog; 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C 


MISCELLANEOUS PERSONALS 


ROSICRUCIAN secret teachings are offered to 
those who seek to use them for the perfection of their 
inner faculties and in the mastering of the daily 
obstacles of life. The Rosicrucians, an international 
group of thinking men and women, will be happy to 
send a free copy of the fascinating book, “The Mas- 
tery of Life,’’ to those who believe worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
knowledge. Let this book guide you to the conserva- 
tive plan whereby you may widen your scope of 
Personal Power. Simply address your request to 
Scribe H. Y. T., The Rosicrucians, San Jose, Calif. 


PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C, 
18 East 76 St... New York 21, N. Y 


LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. Employed men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Loan Plan, 
City National Blidg., Dept. C-89, Omaha 2, Neb. 


LIVE as a king $60.00 monthly, king & queen 
$100.00. Retire in Mexico. Peaceful living, friendliest 
atmosphere. Retire where $$ buy more. Let my 
knowledge of Mexico save you $$. Inform. booklet send 
$2.00 to: Joseph Regan, Apartado 2029 Mexico, D. F. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
verware, Spectacles, Gold Coins, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 
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REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 





PUBLIC lands free for the asking. Land available 
in almost every state. Florida to Calif. For homes. 
business, farming. fishing. Free land. Guaranteed 
complete details $1. Land Service, 1111 N. 10th, 
Garden City, Kans 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time. doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 
ear trom tiabrics. Steady demand. Details free 
abricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


NO experience necessary. Secretary for small shop- 
ping club. 2 hrs./wk. 10 wks. Earn $50 and more in 
famous products. Write Alice Williams, Popular 
Club, Dept. T963, Lynbrook, N. Y 


BE your own boss' Own a coin-operated, com- 


pletels unattended Westinghouse Laundromatk 
equipped laundry store and increase your income 
$4000-$8000 a year. No attendants required all 


equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours of management time a week, does 
not interfere with vour regular job. We offer advice, 
store planning. training and advertising . and we 
can finance up to 90°, of the necessary equipment 
No experience necessary. Modest investment. You! 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry; 
store. For full information on this proved new 
profitable automatic business. write Ald, Inc., Dept 
C, 7045 No. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill 


RUN a spare-time greeting card and gift shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1959 Christ- 
mas and all occasion greeting cards and gifts. Take 
their orders and earn to 100°, profit. No experience 
necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 32 
Ferndale, Michigan 


I'LL send you free stocking sample newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since nylon. Patented, full- 
length. Stays up over-the-knee without supporters, 
without girdle! Nationally advertised price $1.95 
Make money introducing to friends at $1.00 pair 
American Mills, Dept. 680, Indianapolis, Ind 


MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell: and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many smal) checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett 
Dept. C-199-H, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason. 1512 Jarvis. Room CR-22-H, Chicago 
26. llinois 


BEAUTIFUL! Economical! Profitable! Coin-operat- 
ed, self-service, Norge equipped Launderamas. Re- 
quire lowest investment, afford your customers 40’ 
to 60°. savings, require little of your time, need not 
interfere with present business or occupation, present 
no labor problems & are conducive to chain operation 
Base your success on our experience which offers the 
conservative investor the best available equipment 
and lowest financing terms in the industiy. Our 
national organization consists of the largest group 
of independent associates in this field whose sole in- 
terest is to assist and guide you in this tried & proven 
successful industry. For information and name of 
nearest office to you, write . . Sam Zeoli, Inc., 
Dept. C. 705 Second Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





CHRISTMAS cards—with customer's name im- 
printed. Broac-appeal personal designs and big-vol- 
ume business designs—all in one attractive presenta- 
tion album that actually sells for you! These deluxe 
cards pay deluxe commissions. Earn $300 to $500 (plus 
bonuses) easily between now and Christmas, even in 
spare time. Sales experience unnecessary. Old-estab- 
listred manufacturer. Free sales kit includes sample 
album and complete easy-to-follow selling instruc- 
tions. Send for kit now and pocket profits next week' 
Write Process Corp., Dept. 2, 1954 S. Troy, Chicago 
23, Illinois 


MAKE extra money selling fast-selling line: gifts. 
toys, collector's items, household wares, greeting 
cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shops, or 
parties. Write for free money-making catalog. North 
Star, 9-731 Finch Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn 


“HOW to Make Money with Simple Cartoons’’—A 
book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1028M, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars Free by mail 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-H, Chicago 26, Ill 

YOU can earn dollars in spare minutes. Get 
your share of a multi-million dollar paycheck by 
selling your household hints, recipes, clippings 
jokes, how-to-do-it tips, etc. Absolutely no experi- 
ence or special training necessary. Easy to follow 
instructions and details concerning thousands of 
buyers. Send 25¢ coin to Contributor's Guide, Dept 
81, Box 2077, Phila. 3, Pa. 


800 Ways to make money with no selling effort! Buy 
at discount; sell retail: gifts, greeting cards, toys. 
jewelry, gadgets, cosmetics, ceramics, imports! No 
minimum order. Big profits! Write for free catalog 
Greetings Unlimited, 9-376 Park Sq., St. Paul 1. Minn 


ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time. 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dept. C. Box 
41107 Los Angeles 41. California 


AMERICA'S finest Greeting Cards! Call on friends 
and others with beautiful new Christmas Cards 
everyday and birthday cards, toys. household and 
baby items—samples on approval. Also, without cost. 
samples 15 assortments imprinted Christmas cards 
including religious and family-type cards. Also free 
samples imprinted stationery wedding announce- 
ments, napkins and matches big commissions 
Mitchell Greetings Co., Dept. CO-8, 47 W. 7 Mile 
Rd., Detroit 3, Michigan 


CASH in your sparetime! Take magazine subscrip- 
tion orders from friends, neighbors, relatives. Special! 
offers on Popular Magazines. High commissions 
Free sales kit. Write: Magazines, P.O. Box 402, 
Radio City, N. Y. 19, N.Y 


EARN $50.00 to $250 a month. Sell Christmas and 
Birthday Cards. Gifts. Toys, Housewares. Biggest 
selection: best service. All advertised lines in one 
shipment. Lowest prices. Write for free literature 
Smartstyle of Milwaukee, 815 N. 3rd St., Mil. 3, Wis 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. Pioneer Tailoring Co., Congress 
& Throop St., Dept. T-1234, Chicago 7, 11! 


60°, PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why make 
less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60'.!' Make up to 
$25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
for tree samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
California, Dept. 1898E. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIGGEST spare time profits, showing friends beau- 
tiful Evans Christmas, all-occasion cards. Easy orders. 
100°. profit. Special kit sent on approval included. 
Pree: 32 sample personalized cards, 2 catalogs, sell- 
ing guide. Write: New England Art Publishers, North 
Abington 833-A,. Mass. 

MAKE 100% profit with quickie shine spray! 
Sensational aerosol shoe polish shines shoes without 
buffing. brushing. Rush refundable $1 for demon- 
strator, selling kit. Some franchises avib. James R. 
Barnet Co.., Dept. CO-89, Wellesley Hills 61, Mass. 

GUARANTEED Market! Earn money at home rais- 
ing fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, basement. 
We teach you, buy your crop. Men, women, all ages. 
—— details free: Oakhaven-606, Cedar Hill, 

exas. 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-stepcourse. equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. C-89, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. AT, Gardena, Calif. 

AD Match Sales! Your business no tnvestment! 
Sell for world’s largest direct selling mfr. of advtg. 
matchbooks. Big spot cash comm. Start without 
experience—tested sales kit tells where & how to 
get orders. Men, women; part or full time. Match 
Corp. of America, Dept. GM- 89, Chicago 32, ‘Tl. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business trom home, without capi- 
tal; or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. X-18, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


EARN big money selling commercial shelving— 
parts bins—cabinets—shop equipment. Sold every- 
where! Full or part time basis. Terrific commissions. 
Free 32 page catalog. Jobber discounts. Write today! 
BFC Corporation. 2952E Hedley, Phila. 37, Pa 


BIG profits quick! Make and sell costume and sea 
shell jewelry. Exotic styles. Fun to make: easy to 
sell! Friends, neighbors and shops will buy. Rush 
address for free catalog & details. Modern Craft, 
P. O. Box 11088-C, St. Petersbure 33. Florida. 


FREE Franchise! Men, Women—earn big money 
with Topper home massage and reducing equipment: 
deal direct with world’s largest mfr. 100°. coopera- 
tion, free training, sales plans-aids. Sell cycloid ‘‘hu- 
man-hand-action’’ massage. For free details write 
Topper, 5115B, S. Western Ave.. Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


JUST send name for Christmas 21-Card Assortment 
on approval. Show sensational $1 value to friends, 
$75 to $500 possible between now and Christmas. 
4 samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace Brown, 

E. 26th St., Dept. -220, New York 10. 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
remium for you and your customers. Everybody 
uys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all stvles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match 
Dept. N-859, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19 


“FREE 32-page illustrated catalog, watches, 
rings, giftware. Hundreds of bargains at fraction 
of regular retail prices. Bulova, Benrus, watches— 
$5.95. Buy for yourself or sell at decent profits. 
Dept. 400, New York 35, Y 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from ——t fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway. Chicago 40, Il. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wid DIRECTORY siti 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





MAKE YOUR CAREER WITH AIRLINES 


, Girls, Women, Men. Train 
at home for a career in 
Airlines. Many opportuni- 
ties on the ground or in 
the air. No interference 
with present job. Exper- 
lence unnecessary. Free 
Details, No Obligation. 
Write, stating birth date 

— & date of High School 

>» graduation. Airlines Div., 
Northwest Schools, Dept. 
M-9, 11 E. 47 St.. N. Y. 
. ae ws 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 
a. Social Director or Assistant Manager, etc.? 

success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 proves 
you can. Susan Cupit writes: ‘‘Thanks to Lewis Train- 
ing, I became Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
Hotel. I have recommended Lewis Training to many 
people.’’ Our Free Book explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home or through resident 
classes in ashington, how you are registered Free 
in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Write today. 
Course Approved for All Veteran Training. Lewis 
Hotel i Training School, Desk EM- 1112, Wash. 7, D. C. 





LEARN } Meat Cutting: only 8 weeks at Toledo. 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs: own a prof- 
itable market. Diploma. pay after graduation: job 
help; 35th year. GI approved: catalog Free. Nationa! 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97. Toledo 4, Ohio. 


DRAFTING pays big money... leads to top posi- 
tions in automotive, aeronautical, construction, me- 
chanical fields. Learn at home in spare time. All equip- 
ment supplied. Pay later plan. Free book. Christy 
Trades School, cD- 165, 3214 Lawrence, Chicago 25. 


ENGINEERING Genre B. s. 27 mo (B.E. 36 mo): 
Aero, Chem, Civil, Elec, Mech. Also Electronics, 
Metallurgy. B.S. 36 mo; Math, Chem, Physics. Earn 
board. G.I. appr. Enter Sept., Dec., Mar., June. Indiana 
Technical College, 9589 E. Wash. Bivd. Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


GET Into Electronics as technician. field engr., 


specialist in communications, missiles, computers, 
radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. 
deg. in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Sept., Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 


MEN, 17 to 45. Train now as Heavy Equipment 
Operators. Huge nationwide highway & bidg. program 
has careers for thousands of men. No interference 
with present job. Nationwide placement assist. upon 
completion. Information free. Heavy Equip. Div., 
Northwest Schools, Dept. P-15, 11 E. 47 St.,. NYC 17. 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





LEARN MEAT CUTTING 


Train quickly in 8 short 
weeks at Toledo for a 
bright & secure future in 
vital meat business. Big 
pay, full-time jobs; have 
a profitable market of your 
own. Diploma, pay after 
Sracuaen, cco ae. 1000's 
of successful grads: 36th 
year. GI approved. Write 
for 40-page catalog free. No 
obligation. National School 
of Meat Cutting. Dept. 
C-10, Toledo 4, Ohio. 





ELECTRONIC AND AERONAUTICAL Engineering 
Technology. 2 Year Courses, Bachelor of Science 
Degree in 3 years. Northrop Institute in Southern 
Calif. prepares for highly paid positions in Aviation 
and Electronic Industries. Employment assistance 
during school and after graduation. Approved for 
Veterans. Free catalog. Northrop Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1199 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1, Calif 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EASILY make $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age 
limit. Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post 
Graduate School of Nursing, Room 30E89, Ss. 
Wabash, Chicago. 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY 


Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine start- 
ing point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit 
furnished. Diploma award- 
ed. Low tuition and pay- 
ments. Send for free 24- 
page illustrated booklet, 
“Adventures in Interior 
Design and Decoration.”’ 
Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 141C, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 




















Find out how you speak any 
>; language almost overnight. 
| Right at home, Lingua- 
phone brings you native 
teachers on life-like re- 
cordings. Used by schools. 
colleges, govts. Over a mil- 
lion home study students. 
Send for free book or in- 
formation on free trial— 
name language. No obli- 
gation—no salesman. Lin- 
guaphone Institute, T-343- 
089 Radio City, NY 20, NY 














Scientiic Dormiphone 
Memory Trainer is your 
automatic teacher—awake 
and asleep. Eliminates 
drudgery—speeds up learn- 
ing a language, facts, fig- 
ures, correct speech, all 
self-improvement. Used by 
students, professional peo- 
ple of all ages, occupa- 
tions. See proof—write, call 
for free book, demonstra- 
tion. Modernophone Inc.. 
348-089 Radio City, NY 20. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





EARNS OVER $2,500 


*“*‘Lucky stars looked down 
upon me the day I enrolled 
in the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America," says 
Elizabeth Kagen, ‘‘I have 
since earned $2,850 in sal- 
ary doing publicity and 
advertising writing on a 
New England newspaper. 
Several of my features 
were also published by 
the Boston Globe. All 
thanks to the Newspaper 
Institute of America.’ 





wHy Don’t You Write? Writing short stories. 


articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports. 
travel, local club and church activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way famous authors 
learn—by writing. Our unique Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities essential to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, Suite 5499-M. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, Y. 


As Pia: 


LOCKSMITHING. Easy to earn as you learn profit- 
able trade at home. Quickly step into well-paid job 
or start own business, full or part-time. Materials, 
tools supplied. Write for free book. Locksmithing 
Inst., Dept. 3308-9, 150 Park Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


HIGH schoo) at home in spare time with 62-year- 
old school. No classes. Standard high school texts 
supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for sub- 
jects already completed. Progress at own speed 
Diploma awarded. Information booklet free... write 
today! American School, Dept. XC17, Drexel at 58th. 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 








LAW training leads to business reodestin. develops 
reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. Study 
in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 14 Vol. 
Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. Free books 
give full details. Write LaSalle Extension University. 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 836 L., 417 8 
Dearborn St.. casenge 5. Til. 


BE A Real Estate ‘estes. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate. 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 





' STUDENTS—Do you have study problems? Need 
better grades? The Maxwell Simplified Study Method 
will help you. Simple, efficient, proven. Of value to 
anyone who studies. Only one dollar to Study 
Methods, P. O. Box 419, Pacific Grove. California 


BECOME tax consultant. Graduates earn $1,000- 
$3,000 every tax season preparing returns evenings. 
State approved. Union Institute, Lakewood 9B, N. J. 


ACCOUNTING :—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants make real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 
future. Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept 
836 H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interter- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
1.c.8. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
poo for 3 free : (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 

** (2). sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
por ~~ course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39654G. 











PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct. , Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





ENGLISH Course for Adults— With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home. 
ree 32 p. booklet. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. E-298, 0 E. VAdams St.. Chicago 3, I}linois. 
“HOW To Make ‘Money With ‘Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
‘ free: no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 1028, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

EARN money at home We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Li- 
censed approved school. Free details. Eastern School 
of ; tte Dept. HS-89, 73 Main St., Hempstead, 





DRESS design: Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. National 
School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 
1410, Chicago, Illinois. 





‘WRITING? Before you consider any course in 
writing—Compare! NYS offers: complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of salable scripts. 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 569, 2 E. 45 St.. NY, NY. 


Eee ar 


LEARN professional cake decorating at home. Easy 
low-cost home course reveals secrets and tools of 
famous decorator for Hollywood stars. Send for Free 
Color-Illustrated Literature and Icing Formula. 
Deco- Secrets, Venice 16, California. 




















PIANO “Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
endent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
‘uning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


LEARN Woodworking-Cabinet making at home. 
Professionally prepared, shop-method training course 
now available. Covers all phases of wood craftsman- 
ship. Low cost. Complete. Free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. G-17, Portland 12, Oregon. 


FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished: credit for previous schooling: 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HGX- 25, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


OIL coloring photesraphe—A fascinating hobby or 
rofitable sideline for those with artistic talent. 
earn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book- 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 141C, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


NO SYMBOLS, USES ABC’S 
Over 500,000 have learned 


shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way. 
at home in leisure time 
or in over 400 Speed- 


pe 
writing schools. Today 
they are winning success 

in everywhere—in business. 


industry, Civil Service. 


Speedwriting shorthand is 


easy to master. 120 

words per minute. Age 

no obstacle. Typing avail- 
ante. 

I 1 EARN $1300 MORE A YEAR 

‘Prior to studying Speed- ’ 

writing shorthand, I was 

a general office worker, 

limited in position and 

qualifications. Now, thanks 

to Speedwriting, I'm a fi- 

nancially independent and 

confident legal secretary 

earning $1,300 more year- 

ly! I was invited to join 

the Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Club.’’— j 

os Wills, Lumberton, * 

» & 





LEARNED SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


‘Although I was a college 
graduate, I couldn't get 
the job I wanted and 
was very discouraged. 
Now, as a result of study- 
ing Speedwriting short- 
hand, I am a secretary 
to an Account Executive 
at one of our leading 
advertising agencies. I 
earn $1,400 more a year 
& have unlimited job op- 
portunity.—Joan Robins, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
FREE Sample Lesson. Because Speedwriting uses 
the ABC'S, it is by far the simplest and quickest 
shorthand to learn. That is why we invite you to 
mail the coupon Now for both our Free booklet and 
a Free sample lesson. See for yourself how, within 
a few moments after you read this sample lesson, 
you can actually write Speedwriting shorthand. 
Here is a shorthand that can be learned in only 6 
weeks—at home or through classroom instruction. 
120 words per minute—50°. Faster than Civil Serv- 
ice requirements. ey ee shorthand is as 
accurate and speedy as is simple and easy to 
learn. Mail coupon Now! ge — -&, For Speed 
With Accuracy, Dept. 4908-9, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y¥ 


School of Speedwriting 
Dept. 4908-9, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. | 


Please send full details and FREE 


sample 
lesson. 


_} Home Study _| Classroom Instruction | 


| 

_) If under 17, check here for Special Booklet A | 
| Name 

| 

' 


| 
Address 7 
City Zone State | 
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HOORAY FOR 
HOLLYWOOD 


1. Night and Day, 
plus 11 more hits 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
NY FAIR LADY 

yY~ . 


15. Broadway's 
newest smash hit 


6. Complete score 
of this hit musical 


40. ‘Hallelujah’, 
‘Finlandia’, etc. 


RAY CONNIFF anc 


'S MARVELOUS 


ee 


10. Be My Love 


29. High-spirited, 
Whereor When, etc. 


gay symphonies 


28. Brahms’ most 
beloved symphony 


—oe— 


20. Come to Me, 
Long Ago, 10 more 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 





PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 


45. Tico-Tico, 


18. Two electrify- 
Brazil, 10 others 


ing tone poems 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH. ORMANDY 


2. A beloved 
American classic 





19. No Other Love, 
Our Love, 10 more 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


Percy Forth 
ond Orchestra 


8. What'll | Do, 
Warm, 10 more 


The COLUMBIA @& 
An Exciting New List of 42 High-Fidelit 


ANY SIX 


if you join the Club now — and agree 
more than 150 to be made 


SEG). icyge). 


31. Solitude, Au- 
tumn Leaves, etc. 


STRAVINSKY 


RITE OF SPRING 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


36. The ballet that 
“rocked the worid’”’ 


) LESTER 
*  LANIN 
TRIO 


51. La Vie en Rose, 
Black Bottom, etc. 


KOSTELANETZ 


Romantic Music of 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


aay 


33. 11 beautiful, 
immortal melodies 


HOLLYWOOD 


44. 12 songs from 
famous movies 


R. STRAUSS: DON JUAN 
DEATH and TRANSFIGURATION 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL 


SZELL-CLEVELAND ORCH. 


41. Strauss’ love- 
liest tone poems 


Torchin’ 


FRANKIE / 
LAINE 


42. Body and Soul, 
| Got it Bad, 10 more 


BEETHOVEN 


‘SYMPHONY NO. : 
, EROICA 


BRUNO WALTER 


4. Anheroic work, 
superbly performer. 


\" 
— 


17. Rain, Bidin’ 
My Time, 10 more 











Ella Fitzgerald 
NGS 

THEM A AS 
AND 
HART 

















DON'T TAKE YOUR GUNS TO TOWN 
RUN SOFTLY, BLUE RIVER 


49. That's All Over, 
One More Ride, etc. 





13. Don't Biame 
Me, Lucky Day, etc 


25. Two very pop- 
ular piano works 


5. 16 favorites — 
Sweet Violets, etc. 


7. Three brilliant 
hi-fi showpieces 


27. Granada, La 


50. Where or When, 
Paioma, 11 more 


Manhattan, 10 more 


12. Let’s Dance, 
jubilee, 7 more 


24. 16 selections 
— STEREO only 


RECORD CLUB Offers 


Records— Regular Long Play or Stereo 








—_ — 2 — 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
AT THE 195 
NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


| AN 
ALL | 
YMPHONY bpp JAZZ | 


S| JU! | 
ccs Set SOLSCHMANN con | anid wre | 
FOR 30. A ‘“‘must”’ for 3. Didn't it Rain, 39. Also: Sylvia, 14. Lady in Red, 
ONLY Value up to any record library God Is Real, etc. Coppelia, etc Smal! Fry, 10 more 
$29.88 
or STE. ee E@©O « " iat 
| 











$598 


ONLY Value up to 
$35.88 


to purchase as few as 5 selections from the 
available during the coming 12 months 





ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 


HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 





21. Four dashing, 
fiery rhapsodies 


PEDALS AND 


FIDELIT 


BUDDY COLE, Organ 





22. Organist Cole 
plays 11 hit tunes 





SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
MITROPOULOS, Cond 





11. Berlioz’ most 
popular work 


The Columbia @ Record Club now enables you to acquire the world’s finest 
high-fidelity records — either reguiar or stereo — at tremendous savings! 


All 42 of the records shown here 
are available in both regular long 
play and stereo (except No. 24 — 
Listening in Depth — stereo only). 

if you have a standard phonograph, 
you may join the Club and receive the 
regular high-fidelity versions of ANY 6 
of these records...up to a $29.88 
retail value...ALL 6 for only $3.98! 


if you have a stereo phonograph, 
you may join the Club and receive the 
stereo high-fidelity versions of ANY 6 
of these records .. . up to a $35.88 
retail value .. . ALL 6 for only $5.98! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


*% You enroll in any one of the Club’s 
six musical Divisions: 


lf you have a regular phonograph, 
you enroll in any one of four Divi- 
sions: Classical; Listening and Danc- 
ing; Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


lf you have a stereo phonograph you 

enroll in either the Stereo Classical 

or Stereo Popular Division. 
*% Each month the Club’s staff of 
music experts selects outstanding 
high-fidelity recordings —both regular 
and stereo — from every field of music. 
These selections are described in the 
Club’s entertaining Music Magazine, 


* You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division . . . take any of 
the wide variety of other records 
offered in all Divisions . . . or take NO 
record in any particular month. 


* Your only obligation is to purchase 
five selections during the coming 12 
months...and you may discontinue 
membership at any time thereafter. 


* After purchasing five records, you 
receive your choice of a Columbia or 
Epic Bonus record free for every two 
additional selections you buy. 


* The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the usual list price: regu- 
lar long play records at $3.98 (Popu- 
lar) and $4.98 (Classical); stereo rec- 
ords at $4.98 (Popular) and $5.98 
(Classical)—plus a small mailing charge. 


* To receive your SIX records—mail 
the postage-free card today! 








NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo record player. if you 
do not now own a stereo phonograph, 
ou can continue te acquire regular 
ong play high-fidelity records with 
complete confidence that they will 
always give you thrilling listening 
leasure. They will play with true-to- 
ife fidelity on your present phono- 
raph, and will sound even more bril- 
iant on a stereo record player if you 
purchase one in the future. 








which you receive free each month. Columbia @ Record Club, Terre Haute, Ind. 


1 
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9. Always, Please, 
Speak Low, 9 more 


38. ‘‘A standout 
ensembie’’—Variety 


37. Lovely ‘‘musical 
portrait of nature’ 


16. Two colorful, 
exciting scores 


FILL IN, DETACH AND MAIL THIS POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY 
TO RECEIVE YOUR SIX REGULAR LONG PLAY OR STEREO RECORDS 


COLUMBIA (p RECORD CLUB, Dept. 209-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I accept your offer and have circled at the right the numbers of the 
six records I wish to receive. Bill me for $3.98 for six regular long 
play records OR $5.98 for six stereo records — plus smal! mailing 
charge. Enroll me in the following Division of the Club 


(check one box only) 


Po | | oT ee tee | 
© Classical © Broadway, Movies, 
© Listening & Dancing Television and 


0 Jezz Musical Comedies 


© Stereo Classical 
' 


C1) Stereo Popular | 








| 

i Ld 
I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 150 regular 
long play and stereo records to be offered during the coming 12 
months, at the usual list price plus small mailing charge. For every 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a Columbia or 
Epic Bonus record (regular or stereo) of my choice FREE 





Please Print 


Address 


.... State 
ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership offer 
CANADA: prices slightly higher; address 11-13 Soho St.. Toronto 2B 


If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below 


Dealer's Name.................... 


Dealer's Address : wed 274 
© Columbia Records Sales “orp., 1959 ®‘'Columbia, 


i 
i 


CIRCLE SIX 


| NUMBERS BELOW: 


STEREO DIVISIONS ) | 


(Alse indicate here 


| whether you want your 


6 records in regular 
long play or stereo) 


[] REGULAR (p 
[ ] STEREO (ip 
al 


1S 31 
16 33 
17 36 
18 37 
1? 38 
20 39 
21 40 
22 «(41 
24 42 
10 6©250—ClC4A 
1) 27 £445 
12 28 49 
13 29 #450 
14 3 571 


oneoeveea®= ON = 


3° 
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A new idea ‘ 


ee + : 

THE COLUMBIA “ RECORD CLUB In smoking : 

ae mow offers new members a wide choice of Rea | 
_ high-fidelity records—in both regular long play and stereo Per. | ™ & 
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‘Classical - Broadway Shows 
.. Popular Best-Sellers - Jazz 
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| . win 6 woe 
FIRST CLASS » 208 ‘ 
Permit No. 962 — 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sun-up in Spring... 
, aieenl perfect setting for 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL — a Salem. Through 
| No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States a Salem's pure-white 
—_— a filter flows the fresh- 
a est taste in cigarettes ° menthol fresh 
9¢ Postage will be paid by ee _.. Yich tobacco taste " : bh ' b t t 
_ ‘ 2 —— with new softness. q ° FIC opacco taste 
COLUMBIA @® RECORD CLUB ==: Smoke refreshed . .. ) 
—e smoke em! i 
TERRE HAUTE aca - modern filter, too 
INDIANA — ee , 
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